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P R E F A C E. 

JLH E following Pages may be eonfidered 
rather as a Collcdion of the Beauties of 
M. Berqujn, than as a literally abridged 
Tranflation of that Work, ieveral original 
Thoughts and Obfervations being occa- 
fionally introduced into different Parts of 
them. 

The Stories here collected are of the 
mod interefting Kind, fince Virtue is con- 
stantly reprefented as the Fountain of Hap- 
pinefs, and Vice as the Source of every 
Evil. Nothing extravagant or romantic 
will be found in thefe Tales, neither en- 
chanted Caftles y nor fupernattiral Agents, 
but fuch Scenes are exhibited as come 
within the Reach of the Obfervations of 
young People in common Life, the Whole 
being made, familiar by an innocent Turn of 
Thought and Expreffion, and applied to 
i defcribe 



PREFACE, 
defcribe their Amufements, their Purfuits, 
. and their Nec-effities. 

As a ufeful and inftruftive Pocket Look- 
ing-glass, we recommend it to the In- 
ipe&ion of every Youth, whether Mifs or 
Matter j it is a Mirror that will not flatter 
them, nor lead them into Error j it difplays 
the Follies and improper Purfuits of the 
youthful Breaft, points out the dangerous 
Paths they fometimes tread, and clears the 
Way to the Temple of Honour and Fame. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



T. 



HE uncommon Encouragement which 
this Sele&ion has received from a difcern- 
ing Public, has naturally excited * grateful 
Promptitude in the Publiflier's Breaft, to 
render it ftill more worthy of their Patron- 
age. — From this Motive the prefent Edi- 
tion is embellifhed with more than Seventy 
Cuts j in the Execution of which no Ex*- 
pence has been Ipared, and the Publifher 
hopes, with fome Confidence, that the Book 
will be deemed as neat and elegant in its 
Appearance, as it is valuable for real and in- 
trinfic Merit. 
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LITTLE ADOLPHUS, 

IN one or the villages in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, lived little Adolphus, who had 
the misfortune to lofe his mother, before he - 
had reached his eighth year. Notwithftanding 
his early age, this lofs made a ftrong impreffion 
«nhismind,and evidently affefled the natural gaiety 
ofhisdilpofitioH. His aunt, the good Mrs. Clark- 
B fon, 
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ion, took him home to her houfe, in order to re- 
move him from the (bene of his affliction, and to 
prevent his grief adding to the inconfolable for- 
rows of his father. 

After the ufual time, they left 'off their mourn- 
ing ; but, though little Adolphus affcdted cbear- 
fiilnefs, yet his tender heart ftill felt for the lofs of 
his mother. His father, whom he fometimes vi- 
fited, could not avoid obferving how little Adol- 
phus endeavoured to conceal his grief; and this 
confideration made him feel the more for the lofs 
of a wife, who had given birth to fo promising 
a child. This made fuch an impreffion on his 
mind, that every one forefaw it would bring on 
his final diffolution. 

Poor Adolphus had not been to fee his dear 
father for fome time; for, whenever he propofed 
it to his aunt, fhe conftantly found fome excufe 
to put it off. The reafon was, that Mr. Clark- 
fon being fo ill, (he feared that feeing him in that 
condition would increafe the grief of Adolphus 
too much, and lay on his heart a load too heavy 
for him to fupport. In fhort, the lofs of his wife, 
and his uneafinefs for his fon, put an end to Mr* 
Clarkfon's life on the day before he reached the 
fiftieth year of his age, 

4 The 
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. The next morning, little Adolphus thus ad- 
drefled his aunt: " This is my dear father's birth* 
day, I will go and fee him, and wifh him joy/ 9 
She endeavoured to perfuade him from it ; but^ 
when fhe found that all her endeavours were in 
vain, (he consented, and then burft into a flood of 
tears. The little youth was alarmed, and almoft 
afraid to afk any queftions. At laft, w I fear (faid 
he) my dear papa is either ill or dead. Tell me, 
my dear aunt, for I muft and will know : I will 
ileep no more till I fee my dear father, who fo ten- 
derly loves me." 

Mrs. Clarkfon was unable to fpeak ; but when 
Adolphus faw his aunt take out his mourning 
clothes, he was too well fatisficd of wEat had 
happened. " My dear papa is dead ! (cried he) 
O my papa, my mamma ! both dead I What will 
become of poor Adolphus !" and then fainted, 
when Mrs. Clarkfon found it difficult to bring 
him to his fenfes. 

As foon as he was ' a little come to himfelf, 
€i Do not affliS yourfelf, my dear child, (faid his 
aunt) your parents are both living in heaven, 
and will intercede with God to take care of you 
while on earth. While he yefterday was dying, 

B 2 his 
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his laft prayer was for you, and bis prayer will be 
heard.'* 

tt What, did nry dear father die yefterday, 
while I was thinking of the pleafure I feould this 
day have on feeing him ? Oh ! let me go and fee 
him, fince I cannot now difturb him, or make 
him unhappy on my account* Pray,, my dear 
aunt, let me go J* 

Mrs. Clarkfon could not refift his importunr- 
ties, and engaged to go along with him, pro- 
vided he would promife to keephimfelf cornpofecL 
ft You fee my forrow* (faid /he) and how muck 
I am grieved for the lofs of a brother,, who was 
good, charitable, and humane, and from whofe 
bounty I received the greater part of the means, 
of my livelihood. Though I am now left poor 
and helplefs,. yet I truft in Providence, and yoi* 
fhall fee me cry no more. Let me intreat you* 
my dear child,, to da the fame/* Poor Adolphus, 
promifed he would do as fee would wife him;, 
when Mrs. Clarkfon took him by the hand, and 
led him to the melancholy fcene. 

As foon as they were come to the houfe, AdoU 

phus flipped from his aunt,, and rufeing into tha 

room where his father lay in his coffin, furround- 

. ed by his weeping neighbours, he threw himfelf 

on 
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on the breathlefs body of his dear papa. After 
lying fome little time in that ftate, without being 
able to fpeak, he at laft raifed his little head, and 
cried out, " See how your poor Adolphus cries 
for having loft you ! When mamma died, you 
comforted me, though you wept yourfelf ; but 
now to whom am I to look for comfort? O 
my dear pa. a, my good papa !" 

By this time his aunt got into the room, and, 
with the affiftance of the neighbours, forced him 
from the coffin, and carried him to a friend's 
houfe, in order to keep him there till his father 
fhould be buried; for his aunt dreaded' the 
thoughts of letting him attend the funeral. 

The folemn fcene was now preparing, and the 
bell began to toll, which Adolphus heard, and 
every ftroke of it pierced his little innocent 
heart* The woman, to whofe care he had been 
left, having ftepped into another room, he took 
that opportunity to regain his liberty, got out of 
doors, and ran towards the church-yard. On his 
arrival there, he found the funeral fervice finifhed, 
and the grave filling up, when, on a fudden, a cry 
was heard. u Let me be buried with my dear 
papa." He then jumped into the grave* 

B 3 Such 
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Such a fcene muft naturally affefl: every one 
who (aw it. They pulled him out of the grave, 
and carried him home, pale and fpee chiefs. For 
feveral days he refufed almoft every kind of fufte* 
nance, being at intervals fubjeft to fainting fits- 
After fome time, however, the consolations and 
advice of his good aunt appeared to have fome 
weight with him, and the tempeft in his little 
heart began to abate- 

This affectionate conduct of Adolphus was 
the converfation for miles round their habitation, 
and at laft reached the ears of a. weal thy mer- 
chant, who had formerly been a little acquainted 
with the deceafed Mr. Clarkfbn. He accordingly 
went to fee the good Adolphus, and, feeling for 
his diftreffes, took him home with him, and 
treated him as his ion* 

Adolphus foon gained the higheft opinion of 
the merchant, and, as he grew up, grew more 
and more in his favour. At the age of twenty, 
he conduced himfelf with fo much ability and 
integrity, that the merchant took him into part- 
nerfhip, and married him to his only daughter* 

Adolphus had alyvays too great a foul to be 
ungenerous ; for even during his younger days, 
he denied himfelf every kind of extravagance, in 

order 
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order to fupport his aunt ; and when he came 
into pofleflion of a wife and fortune, he placed 
her in a comfortable flatton for the remainder of 
her life. As for himfelf, he every 'year, on 1)i» 
father's birth-day, paned it in a retired room 
alone, fomctimes indulging a tear, and fomettme* 
lifting up his heart to heaven, from whence he had 
received fo much. 

My little readers, if you have the hapoinefs ftill 
to have parents living, be thankful to God, and 
be fenfible of the bleffing you enjoy. Be cautious 
how you-do any thing to offend them ; and, fbould 
you offend them undefigncdly, reft neither night 
nor day till you have obtained their forgivenefs. 
Reflect on, and enjoy the happinefs that you are 
noe, like poor little Adolphus, bereft of your fa- 
thers and mothers, and left in the hands, though 
of a good, yet poor aunt. 



* 
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ANABELLA S JOURNEY TO MARKET. 

NOTHING can be more natural and 
pleating than to fee young children fond of 
■ their parents. Tht birds of the air, and even the 
wild inhabitants of the forefr, love and are be- ( 
loved by their young progeny. 

Little Anabella was fix years old, very fond of 

her mamma, and delighted in following her' every 

where. Her mother being one day obliged to go 

to market, wiihed to leave her little daughter at 

home, 
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home, thinking it would be too fatiguing for Ana* 
bella, and troublcfome to hcrfelf ; but the child's 
entreaties to go were fo earned and preJ&ng, that 
her mother could not withftand them, and at laft 
contented to her rcquefh 

The cloak and bonnet was foon on, and the 
little maid let off with her mamma in high fpiritSr 
Such was the badnefs of the paths in fome places, 
that it was impoflible for them to walk hand in 
hand,, fo that Anabella was fometimes obliged to 
trudge on by herfelf behind her mamma ; but thefe 
were fuch kind of hardfhips as her little fpirit was. 
above complaining of. 

The town now appeared in fight, and the 
nearer they approached it, the more the paths were 
thronged with people* Anabella was often fepa* 
rated from her mamma ; but this did not at prefent 
much difturb her, as by flopping over a rut, or 
flipping between people as they paffed, fhe foon 
got up again to her mother. However* the 
nearer they approached the market, the crowd of 
courfe encreafed, which kept her eyes in full em- 
ployment to fpy which way her mother went ; but 
- a little chaife drawn by fix dogs having attracted 
her attention* (he flopped to look at them t and by 

that 
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that means loft fight of her mother, which fooft 
became the caufe of much uneafinefs to her* 

Here, my little readers, let me paufe for a mo- 
ment to give you this neceflary advice. Whert 
you walk abroad with your parents or fervants 
never look much about you, unlefs you have hold 
of their hand, or fome part of their apparel. And 
I hope it will not be deemed impertinent to give 
fimilar advice to parents and fervants, to take 
care that children do not wander from them, 
fince, from fuch negled, many fatal accidents 
have happened. But to proceed.— 

Little Anabella had not' gazed on this obje& of 
novelty for more than a minute, before file recol- 
lected her mamma, and turned about to look for 
her ; but no mamma was there, and now the af- 
flictions of her heart began. She called aloud, 
a Mamma j mamma;" but no mamma anfwered. 
She then crawled up a bank, which afforded her 
a view all around; but no mamma was to be feen. 
She now burft into a flood of tears, and fat herfelf 
down at the foot of the bank, by which people were 
paffing and repaffing in great numbers. 

Almoft every body that paffed faid fomething 
or other to her, but none offered to help her to 
find her mother. « What is the matter with 

jou, 
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you, my little dear, (faid one) that you cry To 
fadly ?" " I have loft my mamma !" laid Anabella, 
as well as the grief of her heart would permit her 
to (peak. Another told her never to mind it, fhe 
would find her again by and by* Some faid, 
tt Do not cry fo, child, there is nobody that will 
run away with you." Some pitied her, and others 
laughed at her ; but not one offered to give her 
any affiftance* 

Such, my little pupils, is the conduA of moft 
people* When any misfortune brings you into 
trouble, you will find enough ready to pity you, 
but few who will give you any material affiftance* 
They will tell you, what you then know your- 
felves, that you Ihould not have done fo and fo ; 
they will be forry for you, $nd then take their 
leave of you. 

Little Anabella, however, was foon relieved 
' from her prefent terrible anxieties. A poor old 
woman with eggs and butter in a bafket, hap- 
pened to be that day going to the lame market, 
whither Arabella's mother was gone before her. 
Seeing Anabella in fo much diftrefs, ftill cry- 
ing as if her little heart would break, fhe went 
up to her, and afked her what was the caufe of 
thofe tears that fell from her little checks. She 

told 
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told her fhe had loft her mamma. " And to what 
friace, my dear, (cried the old woman) was your 
mamma going when you loft her V 9 " She was 
going to the market," replied Anabeila. w Well, 
my fweet girl, (continued the old woman) 1 am 
going to the market too, and if you will go along 
with me, I make no doubt but we (hall find your 
mother there. However, I will take care of you 
till you do find her/' She then took Anabeila by 
the hand, and led her along the road. 

The good old woman put her hand in her 
pocket, and pulled out a piece of nice pium-cake^ 
which (he gave to Anabeila, who thankfully ac- 
cepted of it ; but her little heart was too full to 
permit her to think of eating at that time. She 
therefore put it into her pocket, faying, that fhe 
would eat it by and by, when fhe had found her 
mamma, which fhe hoped would be foon. 

As they walked along, the good old woman 
endeavoured to amufe. Anabeila By telling her 
pretty ftories, and enquiring of her what books fhe 
read. c< I very well know, (faid the old wo- 
man) that you young children are too apt to be 
fond of hiftories of haunted houfes, of witches, 
ghofts, and apparitions, which tend only to fill 
you with idle fears and apprehenfions, and make 

you 
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yau afraid even of your own (hadows." But 
when Anabella told her that her books were all 
bought at the corner of St. Paul's Church-yard, 
(he feemed perfe£tly fatisfied. 

They had hardly entered the market, when the 
little rambling eyes of Anabella caught fight of 
'her mamma. She fhrieked with joy, and, like an 
arrow out of a bow, darted from the old woman, 
and flew to her parent, who clafped her pretty 
dear in Jier arms, and, after tenderly embracing 
k her, " How came you, (faid (he) my fwect an- 

gel, to wander from me ? I have .been Co fright- 
ened, as to be hardly able to contain myfelf." 

Anabella threw her arms round the neck of her 
mamma, and fixing her lips to her cheeks, kept 
jciffing her, till a torrent of tears gave eafe to her 
heart. As foon as (he was able to fpeak, " My 
dear mamma, (faid (he) I flopped to look at a pretty 
little chaife drawn by fix dogs, and in the mean 
time I loft you. I looked for you, and called for 
you, but I could neither fee nor hear you. I fat 
down crying by the fide of a bank ; fome as thej 
paffed pitied me, and others joked me; but none 
attempted to take care of me, till this good old 
woman led me by the hand, and brought me here/* 

C Ana- 
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Anabella's mother was very thankful to the 
good old woman for her tenderriefs and humanity 
to her daughter, and not only bought of her what 
eggs and butter {he had left, but even made her a 
fmall prefent befides, which {he a long time de- 
clined accepting of, faying, {he had done no more 
than what every good Chriftian ought to do. 

Anabella killed the good old woman over and 
over again, and all her way home talked of no- 
thing but her kindnefs. Nor did {he afterwards 
forget it, as {he would frequently go and pay her 
a vifit, when flie always took with her fome tea 
and fugar, and a loaf of bread. Anabella's mo- 
ther conftantly bought all the eggs and butter the 
good old woman had to fpare, and paid her a 
better price for them than {he could have got at 
market, faving her, at the fame time, the trouble 
pf going thither. 

Thus you fee, my young friends, what are the 
confequjences of good nature and humanity. You 
muft aecuftom yourfelves early not only to feel 
for the misfortunes of others, but to do' every 
thing that lies in your power to affift them. 
Whatever may be your condition in life at pre- 
fent, and however improbable it may be that you 
may ever want, yet there are ftrange viciffitudes 

in 
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in this world, in which nothing can be laid to be 
really certain and permanent. Should any of 
my readers, like Arabella, lofe themfelves, 
Would they not be happy to meet with fo good an 
old woman as we did? Though your Rations in 
life may place you above receiving any pecuniary 
reward for a generous action, yet the plcafing fen- 
fations of a good heart, on relieving a diftreKU 
fellow- creature, are inexprcffible. 
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THE ABSURDITY OF YOUNG PEOPLES 
WISHES EXPOSED. 

THE prefent moment of enjoyment is all 
young people think of. So long as Mafter 
Tommy partook of the pleafure of Aiding on the 
ice, and making fnow up in various fhapes, he 
wifhed it always to be winter, totally regardlefs of 
either fpring, fummer, or autumn. His father 
hearing him one day make that wifh, defired him 
to write it down in the firft leaf of his pocket- 
book, 
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book, which Tommy accordingly did, (hough his 
hand fhivered with cold. 

The winter glided away imperceptibly, and the 
fpring followed in due time. Tommy now walked 
in the garden with his father, and with admiration 
beheld the rifing beauty of the various fpring 
flowers. Their perfume afforded him the higheft 
delight, and their brilliant appearance attracted all 
his attention. " Oh, (faid Mafter Tommy) that 
it were always fpring !" His father defired him to 
write that wifh alfo in his pocket-book. 

The trees, which lately were only budding, 
were now grown into full leaf, the fure fign that 
fpring was departing, and furomer haftening on 
apace. Tommy, one day, accompanied by hit 
parents, and two or three of his feled acquaint- 
ance, went on a vifit to a neighbouring village* 
Their walk was delightful, affording them a 
profpeft fometimes of corn yet green, waving 
f noothly like a fea unruffled with the breeze, and 
fometimes of meadows enamelled with a profufion 
of various flowers. The innocent lambs (kipped 
and danced about, and the colts and fillies pranced 
around their dams* But what was ftill more 
pleafing, this feafon prQduced for Tommy and his 
companions a delicious feaft of cherries, ftraw* 

C 3 berries, 
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berries, and a variety of other fruits. So pleafant 
a day afforded them the fummit of delight, and 
their little hearts danced in their bofoms with 
joy. 

" Do you not think, Tommy, (faid his father 
to him) that fummer has its delights as well as 
winter and fpring ?" Tommy replied, he wifhed 
it might be fummer all the year, when his father 
defired him to enter that wifli in his pocket-book 
alfcu. 

The autumn at length iarrivetf, and all the 
family went into the country to view the harveft. 
It happened to be one of thofe days that are free 
from clouds, and yet a gentle wcfterly wind kept 
the air cool and refrefhing. The gardens and 
orchards were loaded with fruits, and the fine 
plums, pears, and apples, which bung on the 
trees almoft to the. ground,, furnifhed the little 
vifitors with no fmall amufement and delight. 
There were, alfa plenty of grapes, apricots, a: 4 
peaches,, which eat the fweeter, as they had the 
pleafure of gathering them. cc This feafon of 
jrich abundance Tommy, (faid his father to him) 
will foon pafs away, and ftern and cold winter 
will fuccced it." Tommy again wifhed, that the 
preient happy feafon would always continue^ and 

that 
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that winter would not be too hafty in its approaches, 
but leave him in pofleffion of autumn. 

Tommy's father defired him to write this in 
his book alfo, and ordering him to read what he 
had written, foon convinced him how contradic- 
tory his wifhes had been. In the winter, he 
wifhed it to be always winter j in the fpring he 
wifhed for a continuance of that feafon ; in the 
fummer, he wifhed it never to depart ; and when 
autumn came, it afforded him too many delicious 
fruits to permit him to have a finglc wifh for the 
approach of winter. 

" My dear Tommy, (faid his father to him) 
I am not difpleafed with you for enjoying the pre- 
fent moment, and thinking it the beft that can 
happen to you 5 but you fee how neceflary it is 
that our wifhes fhould not always be complied 
with. God knows how tq_ govern this world much 
better than any human being can pretend to. Had 
you laft winter been indulged in your wifh, we 
fhould have had neither fpring, fummer, nor au~ . 
tumn ; the earth would have been perpetually co- 
vered with fnow. The beafts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air, would either have been ftarved 
or frozen to death j and even the pleafures of 
Aiding, ox making images of fhow> would have 

(boa 
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foon become tirefome to you. It is a happinefs 
that we have it not in our power to regulate the 
courfe of nature: the wife aad unerring defigns 
of Providence, in favour of mankind, would then 
moll probably be perverted to their own inevita- 
ble ruin." 
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LOUISA S TENDERNESS TO THE LITTLE 
BIRDS IN WINTER. 

HOWEVER long the winter may appear, 
the fpring will naturally fucceed it. A gentle 
breeze began to warm the air, the (now gradually 
vanifhed, the fields put on their enamelled livery, 
the flowers (hot forth their buds, and the birds 
began to lend forth their harmony from every 
bough. 

Little 
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Little Louifa and her father left the city, to par- 
take of the pleafures of the country. Scarcely 
had the blackbird and the thrufh began their early 
whiftle, to welcome Louifa j than the weather 
changed all on a fuddep ; the north-wind roared 
horribly in the grove,, and the fnow fell in fuch 
abundance, that everything appeared hrafityer 
white mantle* 

Though the Kttle maid went to bed fhivering 
with cold, and much difappointed in her expec- 
tations, yet (he thanked God for having given heF 
fo comfortable a fhelter from the inclemency of 
the elements. 

Such a quantity of fnow had fallen during the 
night, that the roads were almoft impaflable in 
the morning, which was a matter of great afflic- 
tion to poor Louifa ; but (he obferved, that the 
birds were as dull as herfelf upon the occafion. 
Every tree and hedge being fo covered with fnow* 
the poor birds could get nothing to eat, not fo 
much as a grain of corn or worm was to be found. 

The feathered inhabitants now forfook the 
woods and groves, and fled into the neighbour- 
hood of inhabited towns and villages, to feck that 
relief from man, which nature alone would not 

then 
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<hen afford them. Incredibly numerous were the 
flight of fparrows, robins, and other birds, that 

* 

were feen in the ftreets and court-yards, where 
their little beaks and claws Were employed in turn- 
ing ovfcr whatever they thought could afford them 
A fingle grain* 

A large company of thefe feathered refugees 
alighted in the yard belonging to the houfe, in 
Which little Louifa and her father then were. 
The diftrefs of the poor birds teemed to aifiid 
the tender-hearted maid very much, which her 
father perceived as ibon as (he entered his cham- 
ber. * c What is it makes you look fo penfive 
flow, (faid her father) fince it is but a few mi- 
tiutes ago when you was fo remarkably chear- 
ful ?"— -^ O my dear papa, (faid Louifa) all thofe 
fweet dear birds, that lung fo charmingly but a 
day or two ago, are now come into the yard 
itarving with hunger. Dq, pray, let me give 
them a little jcorn. 

Her papa very readily grarited her fo reafohable 
.a requeft, and away file, ran, accompanied by her 
goyernefs, to the barn on the other fide of the 
yard, which had that morning been cleanly fwept. 
Here (he got a handful or two of corn, which fhe 

imme- 
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immediate!/ fcattered in different parts of the 
yard. The poor little birds fluttered around, 
her, and foon picked up what the bounty of her 
generous hand had beftowed on them. 

It is impoflible to defcribe the pleafure and fa- 
tisfa&ion, exprefled in the countenance of Louifa* 
en feeing herfelf the caufe of giving fo much joy 
to thofe little animals. As foon as the birds had 
picked up all the grains, they flew to the houfe-top, 
and feemed to look down on Louifa as if they 
would fay, u Gannot you give us a little more ?" 
She underftood their meaning, and away {he flew 
again to the barn, and down they all came to par- 
take of her new bounty, while Louifa called ta 
her papa and mamma tp come and enjoy with her 
the pleafing fight. 

In the mean time, a little boy came into the 
yard, whofe heart was not of fo tender a nature 
as Louifa's. He held in his hand a cage full of 
birds, but carried it fo carelefsly, that it was 
evident he cared very little for his poor prifoners, 
Louifa, who could not bear to fee the pretty lit- 
tle creatures ufed fo roughly, afked the boy what 
he was going to do with thofe birds. The bo/ 
replied, that he would fell diem if he could, but 
4 if 
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if he could not, his cat fhould have a dainty meal 
of them, and they would not be the firft fhe had 
munched alive. 

u O fie, (faid Louifa) give them to your cat t 
What, fuffer fuch innocent things as thofe to be 
killed by the mercilefs talons of a cat!"—" Even 
fo/\ faid the boy, and giving the cage a carelefs 
fwing, that tumbled the poor birds one over ano- 
ther, off he was fetting, when Louifa called him 
back, and afked him what he would have for his 
birds. " I will fell them, (faid he) three for a 
penny, and there are eighteen of them." Louifa 
ftruck the bargain, and ran to beg the money of 
her papa, who not only chearfully gave her the 
money, but allowed her an empty room for the re- 
ception of her little captives* 

The boy, having thus found fo good a market 
for his birds, told all his companions of it; fo 
that, in a few hours, Louifa's yard wa$ fo filled 
with little bird merchants, that you would have 
fuppofed it to be a bird market. However, the 
pretty maiden purchafed all they brought, and had 
them turned into the fame room with thofe of her 
former purchafe. 

D When 
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When night came, Louifa went to bed with 
more pleafure than {he had felt for a long time. 
" What a pleating reflection it is, (faid {he to 
herfelf) to be thus capable of preferring the lives 
of fo many innocent birds, and fave them from 
famine and mercilefs cats ! When futnmer comes, 
and I go into the woods and groves, thefe pretty 
birds will fly round me, and fing their fweeteft 
notes, in gratitude for my kind attention to them." 
Thefe thoughts at laft lulled her to fleep, but 
they accompanied her even in her dreams; for 
{he fancied herfelf in one of the moft delightful 
groves {he had ever feen, where all the little birds 
were bufied, either in feeding their young, or in 
finging, and in hopping from bough to bough. 

The firft thing Louifa did after {he had got up 
in the morning, was to go and feed her little fa-* 
mily in the room, and alfo thofe that came into 
the yard. Though the feed to feed them coft her 
nothing, yet {he recolle&ed that the many pur- 
chafes {he had lately made of birds muft have al- 
moft exhaufted her purfe; " and if the froft {hould 
continue, (faid {he to herfelf) what will become 
of thofe poor birds that I {hall not be able to 
purchafe! Thofe naughty boys will either give 

them 
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them to their cats, or fuller them to die with 
hunger." 

While (he was giving way to thefe forrowful 
refle&ions, her hand was moving gently into her 
pocket, in order to bring out her exhaufted purfe; 
but judge wtiat muft be her furprife and aftontfh- 
ment when, inftead of pulling out an empty 
purfe, (he found it brim-full of money. She ran 
immediately to her papa, to tell him of this ftrange 
circumftance, when he fnatched her up .in his 
arms, tenderly embraced her, and (hed tears of joy 
on her blooming cheeks. 

" My dear child, (faid her papg to her) you 
cannot conceive how happy you now make me ! 
Let thefe little birds continue to be the objed of 
your relief, and, be affiired, your purfe (hall never 
be reduced to emptinefs," This pleafing news 
gladdened the little heart of Louifa, and (he ran 
immediately to fill her apron with feed, and then 
haftened to feed her feathered guefts. The birds 
came fluttering round her, and feemed confciousof 
her bounty and generofity. 

After feeding thefe happy prifoners, ihe went 
down into the yard, and there diftributed a plenti- 
ful meal to the ftarving wanderers without. What 

D % an 
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an important truft had ihe now taken on herfelf ? 
--nothing lefs than the fupport of an hundred de- 
pendants within doors, and a ftill greater number 
without! No wonder that her dolls and other 
play-things fhould be now totally forgotten. 

As Louifa was putting her hand into the feed* 
bag, to take out of it the afternoon food for her 
birds, (he found a paper, on which was written thefe 
words : " The inhabitants of the air fly towards 
thee, O Lord! and thou giveft them their food; 
thou openeft thy hand, and filleft all things living 
with plenteoufnefs." 

As ihe faw her papa behind her, (be turned 
round and faid, " I am therefore now imitating 
God." — tt Yes, my fweet Louifa, (faid her 
father) jn every good a&ion we imitate our Maker. 
When you (hall be grown to maturity, you will 
then affift the neceffitous part of the human race, 
as you now do the birds ; and the more good you 
do, the nearer you will approach the perfe&ions 
of God." 

Louifa continued her attention to feed her 
hungry birds for more than a week, when the 
fnow began to melt, and the fields by degrees 
recovered their former verdure. The birds, who 

had 
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had lately been afraid to quit the warm fhelter of 
the houfes, now returned to the woods and groves* 
The birds in our little Loui&'s aviary were con- 
fined, and therefore could not get away; but 
they {hewed their inclination to depart, by flying 
againft the windows, and pecking the glafs with 
their bills. Thefe birds, perhaps, were induflri- 
ous, and wifhed not to be troublefome to Louifa, 
fince they could now procure their own living. 

Louifa, not being able to comprehend what 
could make them fo uneafy, aflced her papa if 
he could tell the caufe of it. ~ M I know not, 
my dear, ((aid her papa) but it is poffible thefe 
little birds may have left fome companions in the 
fields, which they now wilh to fee."— u You are 
very right, papa, (replied Louifa) and they {hall 
have their liberty immediately." She according- 
ly opened the window, and all the birds foon flew 
out of it. . 

Thefe little feathered animals had no fooner 
obtained their liberty, than fome were feen hop- 
ping on the ground, others darting into the air, or 
fporting in the trees from twig to twig, and fome 
flying about the windows chirpings as though out 
of gratitude to their benefa&or, 

D 3 Louifa 
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Louifa hardly ever went into the fields, but tire 
fancied that fome of her little family feemed to 
welcome her approach, either by hopping before 
her, or entertaining her with their melodious notes, 
which afforded her a fource of inexhauftible plea- 
fa re. 
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THE STORV OF BERTRAND, A POOR LA- 
BOURER, AND HIS LITTLE FAMILY. 

THINK yourfelves happy, my little readers, 
ilnce none of you perhaps know what it is 
to endure hunger day after day, without being 
able to enjoy one plentiful meal. Confident I 
am, that the following relation will not fail to 
make an impreifion on your tender hearts. 

Bertrand was a poor labourer, who had fix 
young children, whom he maintained with the ut- 
mofi difficulty. To add to his diftrefles, an un- 
favourable feafon much encreafed the price of 
bread. 
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bread. This honeft labourer worked day and night 
to procure fubfiftence for his family, and though 
their food was compofed of the coarieft kind, yet 
even of that he could not procure a fufficiency. 

Finding himfelf reduced to extremity, he one 
day called his little family together, and with tears 
in his eyes, and a heart overflowing with grief, 
u My fweet children, (faid he to them) bread is 
now fo extravagantly dear, that I find all my efforts 
to fupport you ineffectual. My whole day's labour 
is barely fufficient to purchafe this piece of bread 
which you fee in my hand; it muft therefore be 
divided among you, and you muft be contented 
with the little my labour can procure you. 
Though it will not afford each of you a plentiful 
meal, yet it will be fufficient to keep you from 
perifhing with hunger." Sorrow and tears inter? 
rupted his words, and he could fay no more, but 
lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven. 

His children wept in filence, and, young as 
they were, their little hearts feemed to feel more 
for their father than for themfelves. Bertrand then 
divided the fmall portion of bread into fcven equal 
(hares, one of which he kept for himfelf, and 
gave to the reft each their lot. But one of them, 
yarned Harry, refufed his {hare, telling his father 

be 
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he could not eat, pretending to be fick. " What 
is the matter with you, my dear child? 9 ' faid his 
father, taking him up in his arms* " I am very 
fick, (replied Harry) very fick indeed, and fhould 
be glad to go to deep." Bertrand then carried 
him to bed, and gave hjm a lender kifs, wifhing 
him a good night* 

The next morning, the honeft labourer, over- 
whelmed with forrow, went to a neighbouring 
phyfician, and begged of him, as a charity, to 
come and fee his poor boy. Though the phyfician 
was fure of never being paid for his vifit> yet 
fuch were his humanity and feelings, that he in* 
ftantly went to the labourer's houfe. 

On his arrival there, he found no particular, 
fymptoms of illnefs, though the boy was evidently 
in a very low and languifhing ftate. The do&or 
told him he would fend him a cordial draught; but 
Harry begged he would forbear fending him any 
thing, as he could do him no good. The do&or 
was a little angry at this behaviour, and infifted on 
knowing- what his diforder was* threatening him, 
if he did not tell him immediately, he would go 
and acquaint hi; father with his obftinacy. 

Poor Harry begged the do&or would fay no- 
thing about it to his father, which ftill more en- 

creafed 
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creafed the do&or's wi(h to get at the bottom of 
this myftery. At laft, poor Harry finding the 
doftor refolute, defired his brothers and fitters 
might leave the room, and he would acquaint him 
with every particular. 

As foon as the phyfician had fent the children 
cut of the room, " Alas, Sir, ((aid little Harry) 
in this feafon of fcarcity, my poor dear father 
cannot earn bread enough to feed us* What 
little quantity he can get, he divides equally 
among us, referving to himfelf the fsialleft part* 
To fee my dear brothers and filters fuffer hunger 
is more than I can bear; and, as I am the eldeft, 
and ftronger than they, I have therefore not eaten 
any myfelf, but have divided my fhare among 
them. It is on this account that I pretended to 
be fick, and unable to eat* I befeech you, how* 
ever, to keep this a fecret from my father.*' 

The phyfician, wiping away a tear which ftarted 
involuntarily from his eye, afked poor Harry if he 
were not then hungry. He acknowledged indeed 
that he was hungry; but faid that did not give 
him fo much affli&ion as to fee the diftrefles of his 
family. « But my good lad, (faid the doftor) if 
you do not take fome nourifliment you will die." 
— I am indifferent about that, (replied Harry) 

Gnce 
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fince my father will have then one mouth lefs to 
feed, and I (hall go to heaven, where I will pray 
to God to affift my dear father and my little fitters 
and brothers," 

What heart but muft melt with pity and admi- 
ration at the relation of Rich fadsf The generous 
phyfician, taking up Harry in his arms, and clafp- 
ing him to his bofom, <c No, my dear little boy, 
(faid he) thou (halt not die. God and I will take 
care of thy little family, and return thanks to God 
for haying fent me hither. I muft leave you for 
the prefent, but I will foon return/' 

The good phyfician haftened home, and order- 
ed one of his fervants to loadhimfelf with refrefh- 
ments of every kind. He then haftened to the 
-relief of poor Harry and his ftarving brothers and 
fifters. He made them all fit down at die table 
and eat till they were perfectly fatisfied. What 
could be a more pleating fcene, than that which 
the good phyfician then beheld, fix pretty little 
innocent creatures fmiling over the bounty of 
their generous and humane friend ! 

The dodor, on his departure, defired Harry to 
be under no uneafinefs, as he fhould take care to 
procure them a fupply of whatever might be want- 
ing. He faithfully performed his promife, and they 

had 
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had daily caufe of rejoicing at his bounty and 
benevolence. The do&or's generofity was imi- 
tated by every good perfon, to whom he related 
the affe&ing fcene. From fome they received 
provifioiis, from fome money, and from others * 
clothes and linen. So that, in a (hort time, this 
little family, which was but lately in want of every - 
thing, became pofleffed of plenty. 

Bertrand's landlord, who was a gentleman of 
confiderable fortune, was fo ftruck with the tender 
generofity of little Harry, that he fent for his fa« 
ther, and paying him many compliments on his 
happinefs of having fuch a fon, he offered to take 
Harry under his own infpe&ion, and bring him up 
in his own houfe. This matter being agreed on, 
Bertrand's landlord fettled an annuity on him, 
promifing, at the feme time, to provide for his 
other children as they grew up. Bertrand, tranf- 
ported with joy, returned to his houfe, and fal- 
ling on his knees, offered up his moft grateful 
thanks to that good God, who had gracioufly. 
condefcended to beftow on him fuch a fon ! 

Hence you may learn, my young readers, how 

ipuch you have it in your power to prove a bleff- 

ing to your parents and a comfort to yourfelves. 

It is not neseffary, that, in order to do fo, you 

* 4 . fhould 
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flwuld be reduced to the fame neceffity that poor 
Harry was : for however exalted your ftation may 
be, you will always find opportunities enough to 
give proofs of your duty to .your parents, your 
affection for your brothers and fillers, and your 
humanity and benevolence to the poor and needy. 
Happy indeed are thofe poor children, who have 
found a friend and protestor when they were needful 
andhelplefs; but much happier thofe, who, without 
ever feeling the griping hand of penury and want 
themfelves, have received the inexpreuible delight 
mat never fails toarifefrom thcpleafing reflection 
of having railed honeft poverty to happinefs and 
plenty.' 
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NANCY AND HER CANARY BIRD, POOR 
CHERRY. 

AS Nancy was one day looking out of her 
window, a man happened to come by, cry- 
ing, " Canary-birds; come buy my canary- 
bird?." The man had a large cage upon his 
head, in which the birds hopped about from perch 
to perch, and made Nancy quite in love with 
them. " Will you buy a pretty bird or two, 
Mifir" 
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Mifs?" faid the man. "I have no objection, 
(replied the little maid) provided my papa will 
give me leave.. If you will ftop a little while, I 
will foon let you know." So away ran Nancy 
down flairs to her papa, while the birdman put 
down his cage at the door. 

Nancy ran into her papa's chamber quite out of 

breath, crying, " O dear papa; only come here! 

here is a man in the ftreet that has a large cage 

on his head with, I dare fay, an hundred canary* 

birds in it."— « Well, and what of all that? 

(replied her papa) Why does that feem to rejoice 

you fo much?" Nancy anfwering, that (he fhould 

be happy to buy one of them, her papa reminded 

her, that the bird muft be fed, and (hould it be 

negle£ted, even only for a day, it would certainly 

die. 

Nancy promifed, that £he would never eat her 
own breakfaft till (he had given her bird his ; but 
her papa reminded her that {he was a giddy girl, 
and that he feared (he had promifed too much. 
However, there was no getting over her coaxings 
and wheedling, fo that her papa was at laft 
obliged to confentthat fixe fhould buy one. 

He then took Nancy by the hand, and led her 
to the door, where the man was waiting with his 

£ 2 birds* 
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birds. He chafe the prettieft canary-bird in it* 
ifwas a male, of a fine lively yellow colour, with • 
aMittle black taft upoir his hfcad. Nancy was : 
now quite chfearfiil and happy, andpullingout her 
piirfe, gave it to her ftther to pay for the bird* 
But what was to be done with the bird without a 
cigej and Nancy had not money enough ? How- 
ever, upon her promising that fee would take 
great' care to feed her bird, her papa bought 
her a fine new cage* of which he made-liter *> 
prefent. 

As foon as Nancy had given hter canarys-bifd) 
pofleffion of Ms new palace, fee ran abbut thte; 
houfe, calling her mamma, hter brothers und fitters,' 
and all the fervants, to come and fee her- pretty* 
canary-bird, ta which fee gare the name* of* 
Cherry. When any of her little friends came to* 
fee her, the firft thing fee told them was, that fee 
had one of the prettieft •canary-birds in the world. 
u He is as yellow as gold, (faid'fee) and he haV- 
a*little black creft like the plumes of my mamma's 
Wat. Come^youmuft go and fee htm! His name 
is Cherry," 

Cherry -was as happy as* any bird need 'wife to 
be, under the care of Nancy. Her firft bufinefs 
every morning was to feed Cherry; and when- 
ever 
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ever there was any cake at table, Cherry was fure 
to come in for a (hare of it. There was always 
fome bits of fugar in ftore for him, and his cage 
was conftantly decorated with the moft lively 
herbage. 

Her pretty bird was not ungrateful, but did all 
in his power to make Nancy fenfible how much he 
was obliged to her. He foon learned to diftinguifh 
her, and the moment he heard her ftep into the 
room, he would flutter his wings, and keep up 
an inceflant chirping. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, if Cherry and Nancy became very fond of 
each other. 

At the expiration of a week he began to open; 
his little throat, and fung the moft delightful 
fongs. He would fometimes raife his note to fo 
great a height> that you would almoft think he 
muft kill himfelf with fuch vaft exertions. Then* 
after flopping a little, he would begin again, with 
a tone fo fweetand powerful, that he was heard in 
every part of the houfer 

Nancy would often fit for whole hours by his 
cage, liftening to his melody. Sometimes, fo at- 
tentively would fhe gaze at him, that fhe would 
infenfibly let her work fall out of her hands; and 
after he had'entertained her with his melodious 

£ 3 notes, 
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notes, fhe would regale him with a tune on 
her bird organ, which: he would' .endeavour to 
imitate. 

In length of time, hrowever, thefe pleaftircs* 
began to grow familiar to his friend Nancy. Her 
papa; one day, prefented tier with a book of 
prints, with which fhe was fo much delighted, 
that Cherry began to lofe at leaftone half of 
her attention. As ufual, he would chiip the mo- 
ment he faw her, let her be at what diftance fhe 
Would- but Nancy began to take no notice of 
him, and almoft a week had*paflfed, without his 
receiving either a bit of bifcuit, or a freflr fupply 
of chick-weed. He repeated the fweeteft and 
moft harmonious notes that Nancy had taught 
him, but to no purpofe. 

It now appeared tod clearly, that new objeft* 
began to attradt Nancy's attention. Her birth- 
day arrived, and her god-father gave her a large 
jointed doll, which fhe named Columbine : and 
this faid Columbine proved a fad rival to Cherry* 
for, from morning to night, the dreffing and un- 
dreffing of Mifs Columbine engrofled the whole 
of her time. What with this, and her carrying her 
doll up and down flairs, and into every room in 
ifcc houfe, it was happy for poor Cherry if he got' 

fed 
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fed by die evening, and fomctimes. it happened 
that he went a whole day without feeding. 

One day, however, when Nancy's papa wot 
at table, accidently cafting his eyes upon the 
cage, he faw poor Cherry lying upon its breaft, 
and panting as it were for life. The poor bird'* 
feathers appeared all rough, and it feemed con* 
traded into a mere lump. Nancy's papa went 
up clofe to it; but it was unable even to chirp* 
and the poor little creature had hardly ftrength 
enough to breathe. He called to him his little 
Nancy, and a/ked her what was the matter with 
her bird* Nancy blufhed, faying in -a low voice, 
w Why, papa, I~-fomehow, I forgot p and rait 
to fetch die feed box. 

Her papa, in the mean time, took down tho 
cage, and found that poor Cherry had not a fingle 
feed left, nor a drop of water. " Alas, poor bird, 
(faid he) you have got into carelefs hands* Had 
I forefecn this, I would never have bought you." 
All die company joined in pity for the poor bird, 
and Nancy ran away into her chamber to eafe her 
heart in tears. However, her papa, with fome 
difficulty, brought pretty Cherry to hunfelf 
again. 

Her 
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Her father, the next day, ordered Cherry to be 
made a prefent of to a young gentleman in thd 
neighbourhood, who, he faid, would take much 
better care of it than his little thoughtlefs daugh- 
ter ; but poor Nancy could not bear the idea of 
parting with her bird, and mod faithfully prorni- 
led never more to neglect him* 

Her papa, at laft, gave way to her entreaties^ 
and permitted her to keep little Cherry, but not 
without a fevere reprimand, and a ftrict injunc- 
tion to be more careful for the future. " This 
poor little creature, (faid her papa) is confined 
in a prifon, and is therefore totally unable to pro- 
vide for its own wants. Whenever you want any 
thing you know how to get it; but this little bird 
can neither help himfelf, nor make his wants 
known to others. If ever you let him want feed 
or water again, look to it." 

Nancy burft out into a flood of tears, took her 
papa by the hand, and killed it; but her heart 
was fo full that fhe could not utter a fyllable. 
Cherry and Nancy were now again good friends* 
and he for fome time wanted for nothing. 

About a month afterwards, her father and mo- 
ther were obliged to go a little way into the ~ 

country 
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country on fome particular bufinefsj but, before* 
they fet out, he gave Nancy ftrid charge to take ; 
care of poor Cherry. No fooner were her pa- 
rents gone* than (he ran to the cage, and gave - 
Cherry plenty of feed and water* 

Little Nancy, now finding herfelf -alone and at 
liberty, fent for fome of 'her companions to come 1 
and fpend the- day with her. The former part of 
the 'day they pafl&l in thet garden,- and 'the latter in* 
playing at blindmante^bfoffandfour corners. She 
went *to bed very much- fatigued ; but, as foon as 
ft e* awoke in the morning, Are began to think of' 
new pleafures. 

She went abroad-that-day, while-poor Cherry 
was obliged to ftay-at home and faft J Thfe fecond - 
and third day pafied in the fame playful manner as- 
before i but no poor Gherry was thought of; Oft- 
the fourth day, her father and mother came home 
and, as foon as they had kiffed her, her father en* 
quired after poor Gherry, w He is very well,"* 
fifid Nancy, a little confufed, and then ran to- 
fetch him fome feed and water. Alas, poor little 
(Sherry was no more:- he was lying upon his 
back^ with his wings fpread, and his bfcak opem 
Nancy fcreamed out* and wrung her hands,.when 

all 
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all the family ran to her, and were witnefles of the 
melancholy fcene. 
. <( Alas, poor bird, (faid her papa) what a me- 
lancholy end haft thou come to ! If I had twifted 
thy head off the day I went into the country, it 
would have caufed you but a moment's pain; but 
now you have endured all the pangs of hunger and 
thirft, and expired in extreme agony.' However* 
poor Cherry, you are happy in being out of the 
hands of fo mercilefs a guardian." 

Nancy was fo Clocked and diftrefled on the 
occaiion, that fihe would have given all her little 
treafure, and even all her playthings, to have 
brought Cherry to life; but it was now too late. 
Her papa had the bird fluffed, and hung up to the 
cieling, in memory of Nancy's careleflhefs. She 
dared not even to lift her eyes up to look at it, 
for whenever fihe did, it was fure to make her cry. 
At laft, the prevailed on her papa to have it re- 
moved, but not till after many earned entreaties 
and repeated acknowledgments of the fault fhe 
had been guilty of. Whenever Nancy was guilty 
of inattention or giddinefs, the bird was hung up 
again in its place, and every one would (ay in her 
hearing, " Alas, poor Cherry, whit a cruel death 

you fuffered !'* ' 

Thus 
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Thus you fee, my little friends, what are the 
Tad confequences of inattention, giddinefs, and 
too great a fondnels for pleafure, which always 
make us forgetful of what we ought carefully to 
attend to. 
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THE -BIRDS, THE THORN-BUSHES, AND 
THE SHEEP. 

MR. Stanhope and his fon Gregory were otic 
evening, in the month of May, fitting at 
the foot of a delightful hill, and furveying the 
beautiful works of nature that furrounded them. 
The reclining fun, now finking into the weft, 
feemed to clothe every thing with a purple robe. 
The chearful fong of a fhepherd called ofF their 
attention from their meditations on thofe delight- 
4 ful 
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fid proipe&s. This (hepherd was driving home 
his flock from the adjacent fields* 

Thorn-bufhes grew on each fide of the road v 

And every fljeqp that approached the thorns was 

fare to be cobbed of fome part of its wool", which 

a good deal difpleafed little Gregory. u Only 

fee, papa, (faid he) how the fheep are deprived of 

their wool by tbofe bufhes ! You have often told 

me, that God makes nothing in vain y but thefe 

-briars feem made only for mifchief : people fliould 

therefore join to deftroy them root and branch. 

Were the poor fheep to come often this way f 

they would be robbed of all their clothing. But 

that fliall not be the cafe, for I will rife with the 

iun to morrow morning, and, with my little bill* 

hook and fhip-fnap, I will level all thefe briars 

with the ground. You may come with me, papa, 

if you pleafe, and bring with you an axe. Be* 

fore breakfaft, we ihall be able to deftroy then* 

all." 

Mr. Stanhope replied, " We muft not go 
about this bufinefs in too great a hurry, but take 
a little time to coniider of it ; perhaps, there may 
not be fo much caufe for being angry with thefe 
bufhes as you atprefentfeem to imagine* Have* 
you not feen the fhepherds about Lammas, with 

F greai 
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great {hears in their hands, take from the tremb- 
ling fheep all their wool, not being contented 
with a few locks only i" 

Gregory allowed that was true ; bat they did 
it in order to make clothes ; whereas the hedges 
robbed the fheep without having the leaft occafion 
for their wool, and evidently for no ufeful pur- 
pofe. " If it he ufual (faid he) for fheep to lofe 
their clothing at a certain time of the year, then 
it is much better to take it for our own advantage, 
than to fufFer the hedges to pull it off for no end 
whatever." 

Mr. Stanhope allowed the arguments of little 
Gregory to be juft 5 for nature has given to every 
beaft a clothing, and we are obliged from them 
to borrow our own, otherwife we fhould be forced 
to go naked, and expofed to the inclemency of 
the elements. 

" Very well, papa, ( faid Gregory) though we 
want clothing, yet thefe bufhes want none : they 
rob us of what we have need, and therefore down 
they fhall all come with to-morrow morning's 
rifing fun. And I dare fay, papa, you will come 
along with me and jiffift me." 

Mr. Stanhope could not but confent, and little 
Gregory thought himfelf nothing lefs than an 

Alexander, 



/ 
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Alexander, merely from the expectation of de- 
ftroying at once this formidable band of robbers. 
He could hardly deep, being fo much taken up 
with the idea of his vi&ories, to which the next 
morning's fun was to be witnefs. 

The chearful lark had hardly begun to proclaim 
the approach of morning, when Gregory got up 
and ran to awake his papa. Mr. Stanhope* 
though he was very indifferent concerning the 
fate of the thorn-bulhes, yet he was not dif- 
pleafed with having the opportunity of (hewing to 
his little Gregory the beauties of the rifing fun. 
They both drefled themfelves immediately, took 
the neceflary instruments, and fet out on this im- 
portant expedition. Young Gregory marched 
forwards with fuch hafty fteps, that Mr. Stanhope 
was oblige^ to exert himfelf to avoid being left 
behind. 

When they came near to the bufhes, they ofe- 
ferved a multitude of little birds flying, in and out 
of them, and fluttering their wings, from branch 
to branch. On feeing this, Mr. Stanhope flop- 
ped his fon, and defired him to fufpend his ven- 
geance a little time, that they might not ,difturb 
thofe innocent birds. With this view,, they re- 
tired to the foot of the hijl where they had fat the 

F 2 pre* 
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preceding evening, and from thence examined 
more particularly what had occafioned this appa- 
jent buftle among the birds. From hence they 
plainly faw, that they were employed in carrying 
away thofe bits of wool in their beaks r which the 
bufhes had torn from the fheep the evening before 
There came a multitude of different forts of birds, 
who loaded themfelves with the plunder* 

Gregory was quite aftoniflied at this fight, and 
afked his papa what could be the meaning of it. 
" You by this plainly fee, (replied Mr. Stan- 
hope) that Providence provides for creatures of 
every clafs, and fumifhes them with all things 
neceflary for their convenience and prefervati'on. 
Here, you fee, the poor birds -find what is necrf^ 
fary for their habitations, wherein they are to 
nurfe and rear their young, and with this the£ 
make a comfortable bed for themfelves and. their 
little progeny* The innocent thom-bufh, againft 
which you yefterday fo loudly exclaimed, is of 
infinite fervice to the inhabitants of the air ; it 
takes from thofe that are rich only what they can 
very well fpare, in order to fatisfy the wants of 
the poor. Have you now any wifh to cut thofe 
bufhes down, which you will perhaps no longer 
conlider as robbers ?" 

Gregory 
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Gregory Ihook his head, and laid, he would 
not cut the bullies down for the world. Mr. 
Stanhope applauded his fon for fo laying; and, 
after enjoying the fweets of the- morning, they 
retired home to breakfaft, leaving the buflics to/ 
flourifli in peace, fince they made Co generous a 
ufc of their conquefts. 

My young friends will hence be convinced of 
the impropriety of cherilhing too haftily prejudices 
againil any peifons or things, fince, however for- 
bidding or ufelcfs they may at firft fight appear, 
a more familiar acquaintance with them may dif- 
cover thofe accomplishments or perfections, which 
prejadicc at firft obfeured from their obfervatfoti. 



n 
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POOR CRAZY SAMUEL, AND THE MIS- 
CHIEVOUS BOVS. 

IN the city of Briftol lived a crasy perfon, 
whofe name was Samuel. Whenever he 
went out he always put four or five wigs on his 
head at once, and as many muffs upon each of 
his arms. Though he had unfortunately loft his 
fenfes, yet he was not mifchievous, unlets wicked 
boys played tricks with him, and put him in a 
paflion. 

When- 
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Whenever he appeared in the Greets, all the 
idle boys would furround him, crying, " Samuel ! 
Samuel ! how do you fell your wigs and your 
muffs!" Some boys were of fuch mifchievous 
difpofitions as to throw dirt and ftones at him* 
Though the unfortunate man generally bore all 
this treatment very quietly, yet he would fome- 
times turn about in his own defence, and throw 
among the rabble that followed him any thing 
that came in his way* 

A conteft of this nature happened one day near 
the houfe of Mr. Denton, who, hearing a noife 
in the ftreet, went to the window, and with much 
regret faw his fon Jofeph concerned in the fray. 
Difpleafed at the fight, he (hut down the fafh, and 
Went into another room. 

When they were at dinner, Mr. Denton aflced 
his ion who the man was, with whom he and 
other boys in the ftreet feemed to be fo pleafing- 
ly engaged. Jofeph faid, it was the crazy man, 
whom they called Samuel. On his father afking 
him what had occafioned that misfortune, he re- 
plied, that it was faid to be in confequence of the 
lofs of a law-fuit, which deprived him of a large 

eftate, 

"Had 
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** Had this man been known to you^ ffauF 
Mr. Denton) at the time when he was cheated 
of his eftate ; and had he told you* that he had 
juft loft a large inheritance, which he had long 
peaceably enjoyed ; that all his property was ex- 
pended in fupporting the caufe, and that he had 
now neither country or town-houfe, in fhoit 
nothing upon earth left;, would you then have 
laughed at this poor man ?"' 

Jofeph with fome confufion replied r he certainly 
fliould not be guilty of fo wicked an a&ion as to 
laugh at the misfortunes of any man ; but fhould 
rather endeavour to comfort him. 

M This man,.(faid Mr. Denton) is more to be 
pitied now than he was then, fince to the lofs of 
his fortune is added that of his fenfes alfo* and yet 
you have this day been throwing {tones at thir 
poor man,. and otherwife infulting hfaij who never 
gave you any. caufe." Jofeph feemed very forry 
for what he" had done, aflced his papa's pardon, and 
promifed not only never to do the like again, but 
to prevent others, as much as lay, in his power,, 
committing the fame crime* 

His father told him,, that as to his forgiveneft,. 
he freely had it, but that there was another befides 

him$ 
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him, whole forgiveneis was more neceflary. 
Little Jofeph thought that his father meant poor 
Samuel ; but Mr. Denton explained the matter to * 
him. " Had Samuel retained his fenfes, (faid he) 
it would be certainly juft that you fhould afk his 
pardon; but as his disordered mind will not per- 
mit him to receive any apologies* it would be idle 
to attempt to make any. It is not Samuel, but God 
whom you have offended. You have not (hewn 
compaffion to poor Samuel, but, by your unmerit- 
ed infuks, have added to hb misfortunes. Can 
you think that God will be pkafed with fuch con- 
du<a?" 

Jofeph now plainly perceived whom he had 
offended, and therefore promifcd that night to aik 
pardon of God in his prayers. He kept his word, 
and not only forbore troubling Saiftuel for feveral 
weeks afterwards, but endeavoured to difluade att 
his companions from doing the like. 

The resolutions of young people, however, are 
not always to be depended on. So it happened 
with little Jofeph, who, forgetting the promifes 
he had made, one day happened to mix with the 
rabble of boys, who were following and hooting, 
and playing many naughty tricks with the unfor- 
tunate Samuel. 

Ths 
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The more he mixed among them, the more he 
forgot himfelf, and at laft became as bad as the 
X word of them. Samuel's patience, however, 
being at length tired out by the rude behaviour of 
the wicked boys that purfued him, he fuddenly 
turned about, and picking up a large ftone, threw 
it at little Jofeph with fuch violence, that it grazed 
his cheek and almoft cut off part of his ear. 

Poor Jofeph, on feeling the fmart occafioned 
by the blow, and finding the blood trickling down 
his cheek at a great rate, ran home roaring moft 
terribly. Mr. Denton, however, {hewed him no 
pity, telling him it was the juft judgment of God 
for his wickednefs. 

Jofeph attempted to juftify himfelf by faying, 
that he was not the only one who was guilty, and 
therefore ought not to be the only one that was 
puniihed. His father replied, that, as he knew 
better than the other boys, his crime was the 
greater* It is indeed but juftice, that a child who 
knows the commands of God and his parents, 
ihould be doubly puniihed, whenever he fo far 
forgets his duty as to run headlong into wicked- 
, nefs. 

Remember this, my young readers; and, 
inftead of adding to the afflictions of others, do 

whatever 
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whatever you can to alleviate diem, and God 
will then undoubtedly have companion on you, 
whenever your wants and diftrefles (hall require 
his auiftance. 
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BELLA AND MARIAN. 

TH E fun was jtift peeping above the eartern 
edge of the horizon, to enliven with his 
golden rays one of the moft beautiful mornings 
of the fpring, when Bella went down into the 
garden to tafte with more pleafure, as fhe rambled 
through thofe enchanting walks, the delicacies of 
a rich cake, of which flic intended to make her 
firft meal. 

♦ Her 
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Her fceart fwelled with delight^ on furveying 
the beauties 4>f the fifing fun, in liftcning to*the 
enlivening notes of the lark, and on breathing 
the pleating fragrance! which *h? Grounding 
ihmbrs afforded. 

Bella was fo charmed with this complication of 
Jeligrrt6, -that her fweet eye6 were bedewed with 
a moifture, which refted on her eye4ids without 
dropping in tears* Her heart felt a gentle fenfiu* 
Iran, and her mind was poffeffed with emotions 
<jf benevolence and tendernefc. 

The found of fteps in the walk, howcrer, all 
on a fudden, interrupted theft happy feelings 
and a little girl came tripping towards the fame 
walk, eating a jutoe of a coarie brown bread with 
-die keeneft appetite* As fhe was alfo rambling 
about die garden for amufement, her tjes wan* 
dened here and there unfittd} (o that fhe came up 
clofe to BeHa unexpectedly. 

As foon as the little girl fa w it was Mift Bella, 
<he flopped fbort, feemed confufed, and turn- 
ing about» ran away as faft as (he could; 
but Bella called to her, and a(kcd her why fhe 
can away. This mad? the little girl run the 
fafter, and Bella endeavoured to purfue her; butj 

jiot being fo much «f<?d to ^raraft* the was 4om 

- G left 
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left behind. Luckily, as it happened, ; $ie little 
ftranger* had turned up a path leading into -that in 
Which Bella was. • Here they fuddenly. met, and 
Bella caught 4ier by the arm) faying, "Come, I 
have you faft now; you are my prisoner, and can* 
«ot get away from me," 

•' The poor girl wa9 now more frightened than 
ever, and ftruggled hard for her liberty; but 
after fome time, the fweet accents of Bella, and 
her affurance that flbe meant only to be her friend* 
having rather allayed her fears, (he became a littk 
more tradable, and quietly followed her into one 
of the fummer-houfes. 

' MHs Bella, having made the ftrangcr fit down 
by her, a(ked her if fhe had a father living, and 
tohat was his profeffion. •• The girl told her, that* 
thank God, her father was living, and that he did 
any think for an honeft livelihood. > She fat d he 
was then at work in the garden, aftd- had brought 
her with -him that morning. 
• Bella then obferving, that the young ftranger 
had got a piece of brown bread in her hand, de- 
fired flie would let her tafte hi but (he bid it fo 
fcratched her throat on fallowing a bit of it, that 
ihe could eat no more, and afted the • little girl, 
Why her father did «ot get better bread for her* 

" Becaufe, 
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" Becaufe, (replied the ftranger) he does not geC 
Co much money as your papa; and befides that 
there are four more of us,*and we all eat heartily*' 
Sometimes one wants a frock, another a jacket^ 
and all he can gtt is barely fufficient for us, with- 
out laying out hardly any thing upon hitnfelfj 
though he never jnuTes a day's work while he has 
it to do." 

Upon Bella's a(king her if fbe ever eat any 
plum-cake, (he faid (he did not even know what 
it was ; but (he had no fooner put a bit into her 
mouth, which Mifs Bella gave her, than (he 
faid, fhe had never in her life tailed any thing fo 
nice. She then afked her what was her name; 
when the girl, rifing and making her a low curt- 
fey, faid it was Marian. 

** Well then, my good Marian, (faid Bella) 
ft op here a moment; I will go and aft my go- 
verned for fomething for you* and will come back 
diredly; but. be fur* you do not go away.** 
Marian replied, that (he \yas now no ways afraid 
of her, and that (he (hould certainly wait hec 
coming back, . 

Bella ran diredly to her goverriefs, 2nd begged 
file wouldglve her fome curcant^elJy or a little 
girl, who had nothing but dry bifewl for breakfaft, 

G 2 The 
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The governed, being highly pleafed witfc ther 
good-nature of her amiaUe pupil* gave her feme 
in a cup, And a finatt rott alfix Belfo kiftantly 
ran away with ity and coming t» Marian, faid' fee 
hoped (he had not made her wait v but begged hep 
to put down her brown bread till another time r 
and eat what {he had brought her. 

Marian, after tailing the jelly, and fmacking hep 
lips, (aid it was very nice indeed ; and afked Bella. 
if fhe eat fitch every day. Mifs replied, that (he 
eat thofe things frequently,, and if fhe would come: 
now and then, (he would always give her fome«- 

They now became very familiar togs ther,. and* 
Mifs Bells afked Marian a number of queftions,. 
fach as whether flie never was fick, feeing her 
now look fo hearty, and in what manner (he em* 

ployed her time. 

Marian replied, fhe did not know what it was- 
to be fick 5 and, as to her employments, in winter 
fhe went to get fttfaw for the cow y and dry ftick* 
to make the pet boil ; in fumroer fhe wont to weed 
the com, and in harveft-time, to glean and putt 
hops. In fhort, they were never at a lofe foe 
work ; and fhe find her mother would make a fad 
noife, if any of her little ones fliould take it into 

their heads to be lazy : 

Mife 
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- Mifs ^ella.oMerving, that her little vifitdr went 

barefooted, which; much furprized her, was in-? 

duced to a&.her the reafonqf it* when Mariao 

replied, that it would be too expenfive for their 

father to think of finding. (bots~a*d (lockings for 

thefn, all, and therefore npne of them had apyj 

but they found no i neon veniency from it, fine© 

time had fo hardened the bottom of their feet, as 

to make fljoes unneceffary. . . , 

The time having flipped away in this kind of 

ch&tf-chat, Marian told. Mifs BeUa that flie muft 

be going, in order to gather fome. greens lor her 

cow, who would want ber. breakfaft by eight 

o'clock. This little, girl did jiot eat up all her 

roll and jelly, but fayed fome part of it to carry 

home, to her youngeft filter* who, (he faid, (he 

was, fore would bo.j/ery fond of it.. Bella wa$ 

vaftly pieafed tp &pd Mm'&Q w*s fy tender- of he*. 

fifter, and id^r«4 ihe wmM not fail u> con* 

again at .the feme fccfttr.'lthe . n^xt morning ftv 

after a mutual good-bye, they fepa rated for the pre-> 

fcnt. 

. Mifs Bella had. now*, for! the/fkft time* tailed 
die. pteafttfe; of doinggoodt .She walked a little, 
longer iin ; the gawkri, envying the .pleaiing re- 
lleitio*i J)oyt.happ£ (be had made Marian* how; 

G 3 'grateful 
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grateful that littfc girl had (hewed herfelf, and how 
pleafed her fitter would be to tafte cunrant-jeBy* 
Which {he had never even feen before* 

Mifc Bella waft enjoying the idea of the plea* 
fure {he fhould receive from her future bounties 
to her new acquaintance, when {he recoilefited, 
that (he had fome ribbands and a necklace, which 
her mamma had given her a Ittde time before, but 
of which {he now began to grow tired* Befides 
thefe^ {he had fome other old things to give her, 
which, though of no ufe to herfeW, would male* 
Marian quite fine. 

The next morning Marian came into the gar- 
den again, and Mifs Bella was ready to receive 
her, with a tolerable good portion of gingerbread* 
Indeed^this interview was continued every morn- 
ing, and Mife Bella always tarried fome dainties 
along with h*n When her pocket &t ied bet, {he 
Would beg her mammato foppiy her with fomething 
out of the pafttry, which was always chearfully 
cotnplied with, 

One day, however, it happened, that Bella re- 
ceived an anfwer which gave her fome uneafinefs. 
She had been begging her o^amma to advance her 
femething on her weekly allowance, in order to 
buy (hoes and flocking* far Marians to whichi 

4 ' h« 
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her mamma gave her a flat denial, telling her, that 
ibe wiibed (he would be a little more (paring to 
her favourite, for which (he would give her a rea- 
ibn at dinner-time. Bella was a little furprized 
at this anfwer, and every hour appeared an age tiff 
dinnertime arrived* 

." At length they fat down to table, and dinner 
was half over before her mamma fatd a word about 
Marian ; but a dtflt of (hrimps being then ferved 
up, gave her mamma an opportunity of beginning 
the conveffation. <* I think, Bella, (faid the lady) 
this is your favourite di(h»" Bella replied it waft, 
and could not help observing, how happy (he fup- 
pofed poor Marian would be to tafte them* Who, 
ihe imagined, bad never fo much as feen any* 
With her mamma's leave, (he begged two of the 
-fmalleft, to give to that little gzrL 

Mrs. Adams, for fucb was her mamma's name, 
ieemed unwilling to grant her requeft, urging, 
•that (he was afraid (he would do her favourite more 
mifchief than good. " At prefent, (faid hep 
mamma) (he eats her dry brown bread with an appe- 
tite, and walks barefooted on the gravel without 
complaining. Should you continue to feed her 
With dainties, and accuftom her to wear (hoes and 
docking*, what would fi* do, flpuld (he by any 

means 
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means lofe your fave»ury and With it a|l' thofe ittctaf^ 
gericies? She witf then iarnenMhat (he had ever 
experienced your bounty. 

Mifs Bella haftfly replied, that the meant to be a 
friend to hef :alijwr life, and only wifhed tharher 
mamma, in order to enable her to do fa, would add 
a little to her weekly allowance, andfite-wfeuld 
manage it with all the frugality jjoflibte. \ .-.', 

Mrs. Adanis then afked her daughter if. flie 
did not know of any other children in diftrefs; 
to which Bella replied, that {he icnew fevend be* 
riides, and particularly' two in a neighbouring vil*- 
4ag c > who had' neither father nor mother* and wto^ 
without doubt, flood much in; need of affiftance* 
Her mamma then reminded her,ihat it was fome<- 
what uncharitable to feed Marian with fwett&eats 
and dainties, while other poor; children (Wereftarvh 
ing with hunger;. To this .Bella replied, that .flie 
hoped (he fhould haVefometbing to fpar«:for theqi 
likewife; but, at all events, flie loved Marian 
beft. • : . : 

However, her mamma advifed her, to give her 

: fweet things feldomer, and inftead^hereof fame> 

thing that would be of more ufe tcrhec,>fuclv.as 

art apron or a gfcwn. Mifs Bell* ihrmediiteiy 

propofed to give her one of her frocks; but. ber 

t mamma 
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mamma fooa nude her fenfible of the impropriety 
of dteffing up a village girl, without {hoes or 
fiockings, in a muflin flip. * Were I in your 
place, (faid her mamma) I would be fparing in my 
amufements for fame time, and when I had faved 
a little money, I would lay it out ki buying what* 
ever was moft neceffary for her. The fluffs that 
poor children wear fire not very expensive," Bella 
followed her mamma's advice* Marian was not, 
indeed, fo pun&oal in her morning vifits, but 
Bella made her prefents that were far more ufeful 
than fweetmeate. 

Mifs Bella, befides frequently giving Marian 
an apron, a petticoat, or fuch like, paid a certain 
fum every month to the fchoolmafter of the village 
to improve her in reading* Marian was fo fenfi- 
ble of thefe kindnefles, that fhe grew every day 
more tenderly fond of her kind benefa&refs. She 
frequently paid her a vifit, and was never fo happy 
as when fhe could do any litttle matters to oblige 
iter. 

. Marian came one day to die garden-gate to 
wait for Bella's coming down to her; but fhe did 
not come, and fhe was obliged to go back again 
without feeing her. She returned two days fuc* 

ceffivcly* 
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ceffively, but no Bella appeared, which was a 
great affii&ion to her little heart, and the began 
to fear (he had inadvertently offended hen " I 
have perhaps, (faid (he to herfelf) done fomething 
to vex her: I am Cure, if I knew I had, I would 
afk her a thoufand pardons, for I cannot live with- 
out loving her." . 

While (he was thus refle&ing* one of Mrs* 
Adams's maids came out of the houfe, when poor 
Marian flopped her, and afked her where Mift 
Bella was. " Mifs Bella ! (replied the woman) 
(he is ill of the fmall-pox, fo ill, indeed, that 
there are ho hopes of .her recovery!" Poor 
Marian was all diftraSHon, and without confi- 
dering what (he did, flew up flairs, and burft 
into Mrs. Adams's room, imploring on her knee$ 
that (he might be permitted to fee her dear Mift 
Bella. 

Mrs. Adams would have flopped Marian ; but 
the door being half open, (he flew to her bedfide 
like an arrow out of a bow. Poor Bella was in 
a violent fever, alone, and very low fpirited j for 
all her little companions had forfaken her* Marian, 
drowned in tears, feized hold of Bella's hand, 
fqueezed it in hers, and killed it. "Ah! my 
; dear 
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dear Mifs, (faid /he) is it m this condition I find 
you ! But you muft not dies what would then 
become of me? I will watth over you and fenre 
you! Shall I, my dear Mifs Bella i 

Mifs Bella, fqueezing Marian's hand, fignified 
to her, that flaying with her would do her a great 
favour. And the little maid, with Mrs. Adams's 
confent, became Bella's nurfe, which fhe per- 
formed the part of to admiration. She had a fmall 
bed made up for her, clofe befide her little fklc 
friend, whom (he never left for a moment. If 
tiie flighteft figh efcaped Bella, Marian was .up 
in an inftant to know what fhe wanted, and 
gave her, with her own hands, all her medi- 
cines/ 

* This grateful girl did every thing fhe could 
to amufe her friend* She ranfacked Mrs. Adams's 
library for books that had pi&ures in them, which 
fee would fbew t& Belli ; and during that time 
that her eyes were darkened by her diforder, 
which Was for near 'a week, Marian exerted her- 
felf to the utmoft to divert her. When Bella 
grew impatient at the want of fight, Marian told 
her ftortes of what happened in the village; and, 
as fhe had made a good ufe of her fchool~mafter's 

inftru&ions, 
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inftru&ions, (he read whatever fl\e thought would 
be amufing and diverting to her* 

Thus Marian was not only her nurfe, but pht- 
lofopher alfo ; for flie would (bftetimes fay to her, 
« God Almighty will have pity updtf you, as 
you have had pity on me* WiH you let me fing a 
pretty fong to divert you :" Bella had only to 
make a figo, and the little maid would ling her 
every fong (he had learned from the village nymphs 
and fwains, endeavouring by thefe means to fofted 
die affli&ton of her generous friend. 

At length, flie began to open her eyes, her 
lownefs of ipirtts left her, the pock dried up, and 
her appetite returned. Her face was flill covered 
with red fpots ; but Marian looked at her with 
tiiore pleafure than ever, from the confideration 
of die danger (he had been in of lofing her ; while 
the grateful Bella, on the other hand, regarded her 
with equal tendernefs* " In what manner, (flie 
would fomettmes fay) can I think of requiting yott 
to my own fatisfa&ion* for the tender care yo* 
have taken of me i" 

Mife Bella, as ibon as. fhe found herfdf per- 
fectly recovered, aficed her mamma in Vfhat man- 
ner Jhe ihoold xecompenfe her faithful .and- tender 

nurfe; 
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mrrfc ; but Mrs. Adams, whofe joy on the reco- 
very of her daughter was inexpreffible, defired 
Sella to leave that matter to her, at &e likewife 
•was equally in her debt. 

Mrs. Adams gave private orders to hare ft 
•complete fait of clothes made for Marian, and 
Bella defired that fee might have the pleafure of 
<lrefling her the firft time (he was permitted to go 
into the garden* The day arrived, and it was 
indeed a day of rejoicing throughout the whole 
family; for Bella was beloved by all the fervants, 
as well as by all her acquaintance* 

This was a joyful day to Mifs Bella, who had 
the double fatisfa&ion of feeing her health re- 
•ftored, and of beholding her little friend drefied 
out in her new clothes* It is much eafier to 
conceive than to exprefs the emotions of thefc 
two tender hearts) when they again found them- 
felves in the garden, on that very fpot where 
their acquaintance firft .commenced* They ten- 
derly embraced each other, and vowed an infepa- 
cable friendfliip. 

It is evidently clear, from the ftory of Bella 
4md Marian, how advantageous it is to be ge- 
iierous and humane. Had not Bella by her kind- 

H aefs 
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cefs attached Marian to her inlereft, flie might 
have funk under the fevere indifpofition; from 
which the kind attentions, and the unremitting 
affiduities of Marian, were perhaps the chief 
means of restoring her. 
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LITTLE JACK* 

ONE day, as Mr. Glover was returning 
home, after taking a ride over his eftates, 
and palling by the wall of a burying-ground be- 
longing to a fmall village, he heard the found of 
groans and lamentations. As he had a heart that 
was ever open to thedulrefics of others, he alight- 
ed from his horfe to lee from whence the voice 
proceeded, and got over the enclosure. 

H a .On 
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On his entering the place, he perceived a grave 
frefli filled up, upon which, at full length, lay a 
child about five years old, who was crying fyily* 
Mr* Glover went up to him, and tenderly afkedt 
him what he did there, " lam calling my mo- 
ther, (faid he) they laid her here yefterday, and 
file does not get up." 

Mr. Glover then told him, that his poor mo* 
ther was dead, and would get up no more. " I 
know, (replied the poor child) that they tell mo 
lhe is dead, but I do not believe it. She waa 
perfectly well when (he left me the other day* 
with old Sufan our neighbour; flie told me (he 
would foon come back, but fhe has not kept her 
word. My father is gone away too* and alf<* 
my little brother; and the other boys of the 
village will not play with me, but fey very naughty 
things about my father and mother* which vexes 
me more than all* O mammy, get up, get 
up!" 

Mr. Glover's eyes were filled with tears : h« 
afked him where his father and brother were gone 
to. He replied, that he did not know where his 
father was ; and as to his little brother, he was 
ihe day before taken to another town, by a per- 

foil 
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fen drefled in black, juft like their paribn. Mr. 
Glover then afked him where he lived. " With 
our neighbour Sufon, (faid he) I am to be there 
till my mother comes back, as (he promifed me. 
I love my other mammy Sufan very well ! but I 
love my mammy that lies here a great deal better. 
O mother! mother! why do you lie fo longf 
when will you get up?" 

" My poor child, (faid Mr. Glover) it is in 
vain to call her, for (he will awake no more !"— 
« Then, (faid the poor little boy) I will lie down 
here, and flcep by her. Ah! I faw her when 
they put her into a great cheft to carry her away. 
Ob, how white (he was ! and how cold ! I will 
lie down here aijd deep by her I" 

The tears now ftarted from the eyes of Mn 
Glover, for he could no longer conceal them, 
but ftooping down, took the child up in his arms, 
and tenderly killed him;* afking him whatf was 
his name. u Wheril am a good boy, they call 
me Jackey, and when I behave amifi, they fey, 
you Jack." Mr* Glover, though in tears, could 
not help fmiling at the "innocence and fimplicity 
of this anfwer, and begged Jackey to conduit him 
to the houfc of the good Sufan. 

H 3 The 
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The child very readily contented, and running 
before him as faft as his legs would carry him, 
conduced Mr. Glover to Sufan's door. Sufan 
was not a little furprifed, on feeing Jack condu& 
a gentleman into her cottage, and then running 
to her, hid his little head in her lap, crying, 
« This is the ! this is my other mammy!" Mr. 
Glover, however, did not keep her long in fuf- 
penfe, but related to her what he had juft feen, 
and begged Sufan to give him the hiftory of the 
parents of this little boy. Sufan defired the gen- 
tleman to be (bated, and then related to him die 
following particulars : 

" The father of this poor child is a (hoe-maker, 
and his houfe is next to mine. His wife, though 
a handfome, was not a healthy woman; but (he 
was a careful and good houJewife. It is about 
feven years fincc they were married, always lived 
together on the beft terms, and undoubtedly would 
have been perfe&ly happy, had their affairs been a 
little better. 

" John had nothing beyond what his trade 
produced him, and Margaret, his wife, being 
left an orphan, had only a little money which (he 
had fcraped together in the fervice of a worthy 

peigh* 
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neighbouring curate. With this they bought 
the moft neceflary articles of hou(hold furniture, 
fad a finall ftock of leather to begin bufineis 
with. However, by dint of labour and good 
management, they for fome years contrived to live 
a little comfortably. 

<c As children encreafed, fo did their difficul- 
ties, and misfortunes feldom come alone. Poor 
Margaret, who had daily worked in the fields 
during hay-time, to bring home a little money to 
her hufband at night, fell ill, and continued to all 
the harveft and winter. John's citftomers left 
htm one after another, fearing that work could not 
go on properly in a fick houfe. ' 

" Though Margaret at laft grew better, yet 
her hufband's work continued to .decline, and he 
was obliged to borrow money to pay the apothe- 
cary; while poor Margaret continued lb weakly 
that nobody thought it worth their while to employ 
her. The rent of their houfe, and the intereft of 
the money they had borrowed, were heavy loads 
upon them; and they were frequently obliged to 
endure hunger themfelves, in order to give a mor* 
fd of bread to their poor children. 
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<( To add to their misfortunes, their hard-hearfetf 
landlord threatened to put poor John in jail, if 
he did not pay the two quarters rent that were 
due; and, though he is the richeft man in the 
place, it was with the greateft difficulty that they 
could obtain a month's delay. He declared, if 
they did not at the end of that time pay the whole, 
he would fell their furniture, and put John in prr- 
fon. Their houfe was now a pidure of melan- 
choly and patient diftrefs. How often have I la* 
mented my inability to affift the diilreffes of this 
honeft couple ! 

44 I went myfelf to their landlord, and begged 
of him, for God's fake, to have-feme companion 
on thefe unfortunate people, and even offered to 
pawn* to him all I was poflefled of in the worlds 
but he treated me with contempt, and told me I 
was as bad as they were. X was obliged, how* 
ever, being only a poor widow, to bear the infult 
with patience, and contented myfelf by eafing my 
heart with a flood of tears. 

" I advifed poor Margaret to make her diftrefies 

known to the worthy clergyman, with whom (he 

had fo long lived with an unblemifihed chara&ei} 

and to beg of him to advance them a little money. 

4 Margaret 
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Margaret replied, that (he fuppofed her hufband 
would not like that propofal, fearing that their 
friend might fofpeft their neceffities proceeded 
from mifmanagement. 

u It is but a few days ago fince (he brought 
me her two children, and begged me to take care 
of them till the evening. Her intention was to 
go to a village at a little diftance, and endeavour 
to get fome hemp from: the weaver to fpin, with 
a view to get Something towards the debt. A$ 
(he could not perfuade herfelf to wait upon the 
clergyman, her hufband had undertaken it> and 
had accordingly fet off on that buftnefs. As 
Margaret was going, (he clafped her two chiU 
dren to her breaft and killed them, little think* 
ing it was to be the laft time (he (hould ever fee 
them* 

" Soon after (he was gone, I heard feme noife 
in her houfe, but fuppofed it might be only 
the flapping of the door. However,, the evening 
came on, and my neighbour did not come to fetch 
her children as ufual. I therefore determined to 
go to her houfe, and fee if (he was come home. 
I found the door open, and went in; but how 
(bail I exprefe my horror and aftontfhment, when 

I found 
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I found poor Margaret lying dead at the foot of 
the ftairs ! 

u After trying in rain to recover her, I fetched 
the furgeon, who fliook his head, and did aW was 
over. The coroner's inqueft brought in their 
verdift Accidental Death; but, as her hufband 
was miffing, ill-natured people raifed fufpicious 
reports. Her death, however, was eafily to be 
accounted for: (he had returned to her houfe, to 
go up to the loft for a bag to hold her hemp, andfc 
as her eyes were ftill dimmed with tears, (he had 
miffed her ftep in coming down, and fallen from 
the top of the ftairs, with her head-foremoft, on 
the ground. The bag that kid by her fide fhewed 
this to have been the cafe. 

" I made an offer to the parUh officers to keep 
the two children myfelf, not doubting, but that 
the goodnefs of God, even a poor widow as I 
was, would enable me to fupport them* The 
worthy curate came yefterday to fee the unfor- 
tunate Margaret, and great indeed was his afflic- 
tion, when I related to him what I have been 
now telling you. I then told him, that John 
was gone to him; but I was much furprifed* 
When he declared he had fcen nothing of htm* 

The 
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The two children came up to him, and little Jack 
mfkediiim, if he could not awake his mother, whd 
bad been a long time afleep. This brought tears 
into the eyes of the good curate, who propofed 
to take the two children home to his 9wn houfe, 
and bring them up under his care; but, as I could 
not confent to part with both thefe innocents, it 
was at laft agreed, that he fhould take the younger, 
and leave me the elder. 

" He aflccd little Jack, if he fhould not like 
to go with htm. Xi What, where my mother is? 
(faid Jack) oh! yes, with all my heart! — " 
" No, my little man, (replied the curate) I do 
not mean there, but Jo my handfome houfe and 
garden.** — " No, no, (anfwered Jack) I will 
flay here with Sufan, and every day go to where 
xny mother is; for I would rather go there than 
to your handfome garden." 

" This worthy curate did not chufe to vex 
the child more, who went and hid himfelf be- 
hind my bed curtains. He told me he would, 
fend his man for the younger, who would be 
more trouble to me than, the elder child, and 
before he went, left me fome money towards the 
fappoil of this, 

« This, 
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* c This, Sir, is the whole of this unfortunate 
Jwfinefs. What makes me exceedingly uneafy 
at preient Is, that John does not return, and that 
it is reported in the partfh, that he has conne&ed 
bimfelf with a gang of Smugglers, and that hit 
wife put an end to her life through grief. Thefe 
ftorfe$ have obtained ftich credit in the village, 
that even the children have got it; and whenever 
poor Jack attempts to mix with them, they drive 
him away as though he were infedtious. Hence 
the poor little fellow is quite dull, and now never 
goes out but to pay a fad vifit to his mother's 
grave.'* 

Mr* Glover, who bad filently liftened to this 
melancholy tale, was deeply affe&ed by it. Lit- 
tle Jack was now got clofe up to Sufan, be looked 
at her with fondneft, and often called her his mo- 
ther. Mr. Glover at length broke filenee, and 
told Su£m (he was a worthy woman, and that 
God would not fail to reward her for her genero- 
sity towards this unfortunate family. 

cc Ah ! (faid Sufan) I am happy in what I have 
done, and I wkh I could have done more ; but 
my only poffeffion confifts in ray cottage, a little 
garden, in which I Jiave a few greens, and what 

Icaa 
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f can earn by the labour of my hands. Yet for 
thefe eight years that I have been a widow, God 
has not fuffercd ine to want, and I truft he never 
will." 

Mr. Glover reminded her, that keeping this 
little boy mud be very inconvenient to her, and 
that /he would find it difficult to fapply hi nvwuh 
clothes. She anfwered, " I leave the care of 
that to him, who clothes the fields with grafs, and 
the trees with leaves. He has given me fingers to 
fow and fpin, and they Xhall work to clothe my 
poor little orphan. I will never part with 
J>im." 

Mr. Glover was aftontfhed at this good wo* 
man's refolution. " I muft not fuffer you alone 
(faid he) to have all the honour of befriending 
this poor orphan, fince God has beftowed on me 
thofe bleffings of affluence which you do not en- 
joy* Permit me to take care of the education of 
this fweet boy ; and, fince I find you cannot live 
feparate, I will take you both home with me, and 
provide for you. Sell your cottage and garden, 
and make my houfe your own, where you may 
ipend the remainder of your life amidft peace and 
plenty,* 

I Sufan 
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Sufan gave Mr. Glover a mod affe&ionate 
look, but begged he would excufe her accepting 
his offer, as (he was fond of the fpot on which (he 
was born, and had lived in fo long. Befides, fhe 
added, fhe could not fuitherfelf to the buftle of a 
great houfe, and fhould foon grow fick, were (he 
to live upon dainties in idlenefs. u If you will 
pleafe (continued Sufan) now and then to fend 
him a fmall matter to pay for his fchooling, and to 
fupply him with tools when he (hall take to bufi* 
nefs, God will not fail to reward you for your 
bounty. As I have no child, he (hall be as one to 
me, and whatever I poflefs fiball be his at mf 
death." 

Mr. Glover, finding fhe did not chufe to quit 
her habitation* told her, he fhould every month 
fend her what would be fufficient for her fupport, 
and that he would fometimes come and fee them 
himfelf* Sufan lifted up her hands to heaven, and 
bid Jackey go and afe the gentleman's Meffing, 
which he did. He then threw down his purfe on 
the table, bid them a farewell, and mounting his 
horfe, took the road that led to the parifh in 
which the worthy curate lived. 

On Mr. Glover's arrival there, he found the 

worthy curate reading a letter, on which he had 

4 toed 
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tixei fome tears* He explained the caufe of bit 
vMit to this worthy divine, and afked him, if he' 
knew what wds become of the father of the two? 
little Unfortunate children. The curate replied* 
that it was not a quarter of an hour fince he re- 
ceived a letter from him to bis Wife. u It was 
(fold the curate) inclofed in one to me* and con- 
tains a fmall draft for the ufe of his wife; he re* 
quells me to deliver it to her, and to confole her 
for his abfence. As (he is dead, I have opened 
the letter, and" here it is : be fo kind as to read it." 
Mr. Glover took the letter,; the particulars of 
Which were as follow i 

He hoped his wife would not give herfelf any 
uneafinefs on account of his abfence. As he was 
going to die clergyman's houfey he began tfr 
think, that he could be of no ufe to go thus a beg'* 
ging, and, if he fhould borrow money, he was 
• not fure he fhould be able to pay it, which he 
thought would be as bad as thieving. At this 
inftant a thought ftruck into his head, that he 
was young and hearty, ftout and able-bodied, and 
therefore could fee no harm if he entered on board 
a man of war for a few years, where he might 
fland a chance of getting a fortune for bis wife 

I 2 and 
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and children* at leaft get enough to pay alf hi* 
debts. While he was thinking of this matter,, a 
prefs-gang came up, and afked him if he would 
enter, telling him that they would give him five 
pounds bounty. The thought of receiving five 
pounds, fixed his determination at. once, and he 
accordingly entered, received*the money, and fent 
every farthing of it to his wife, with his love and 
bleffing, and hoping they would all join in their 
prayers to God for him* He hoped the war 
would foon be over, arid that he ihould then re- 
turn with inexpreffiblejoy to his dear wife. 

Mr. Glover's eyes fwimmed with tears all the 
time he was reading the letter. When he had 
finiihed fc, "this man, (faidhe) may indeed juftiy 
be called a good hufband, a tender father, and an 
honeft man* There is an expreffive pleafure in 
being a friend to fuch characters as thefe. I will 
pay John's debts, and enable him to take up his 
trade again. Let hits money be kept for the chil- 
dren, ta be divided between them, as foon as they 
{hall be at an age to know how to make ufe of 
it, and I will add fomething to this facred de- 
pofit." 

• So greatly was the worthy curate affe&ec^ 
that he could make no reply j and Mr. Glover,. 

perfe&Ij 
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perfectly underftanding the caufe of his fiknce, 
fqueezed him by the hand, and took his leave; 
but he completely accomplished all his defigns in 
favour of John, who at length returned, and en-" 
joyed an eafinefs of circumftances beyond any 
thing he had before experienced* 

Nothing now difturbed John's felicity, but the 
forrowful refle&ion of having loft his dear Mar- 
garet; fhe had experienced part of his mifor- 
tunes, but had not lived to (hare in his felicity; 
and John's only confolation is perpetually to talk 
abput her to Sufan, whom he looks upon as a 
fitter to him, and as a mother to his children. 
Little Jack frequently vifits his mother's grave ; 
and has made fo good a ufe of Mr, Glover's ge«* 
nerofity, in improving himfelf, that this excellent 
gentleman intends placing him in a very dedrable 
fituation. John's younger fon has likewife a 
Ihare in his favours; and whenever Mr. Glover's 
mind is opprefted, a vifit to this fpot, where fuch 
an afie&ing fcene paiTed, and where he has been 
enabled to do fo much good, never fails to raife his 
fpirits. 

My readers will from hence learn, that God 
always aiHfts thofe who put their truft in him. 

I 3 It 
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It is on him we mutt rely on every occafioa 
and he will not defert us, provided we ourfelves 
alio try to furmiount difficulties by patience and 
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LEONORA AND ADOLPHUS. 

A Young widow lady, whofc name was Lenox, 
had two children, Leonora and Adolphus, 
both equally deferring the affections of a parent, 
which, however, were unequally fharcd. Adol- 
phus was the favourite, which Leonora very early 
began to difcover, and conlequently felt no fmall 
lharc of uneafinefs on the occafion; but Die was 
prudent enough to conceal her forrow. 

Leonora, 



1 
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Leonora, though not remarkably handfome,* 
had a mind that made ample amend? for the want 
of beauty ; but her brother was a little Cupid, on 
whom Mrs. Lenox lavifhed all her kifles and 
careffes. It i$ no wonder that the fervants, to 
gain the favour of their miftrefs, were very at- 
tentive to humour him in all his whimfies. Leo- 
nora, on the other hand, was 4 confequently flight- 
ed by every one in the houfe; and, fo far from 
wilhing to ft udy her humour, they fcarcely treated 
her With common civility. 

Finding herfelf frequently alone and : neglected, 
and taken little notice of by any one, (he would 
privately (hed a torrent of tears; but fhe always 
took care,, that not the leaft mark of difcontent 
fhould efcape her in the prefence of any one. 
Her conftant attention to the obfervance of her 
duty, her mildnefs, and endeavours to convince 
he* mother, that her mind was fuperior.to her 
face, had no effect; for beauty alone attracts the 
attention of thofe, who examine no further than 
external appearances. 

Mrs. Lenox, who was continually chiding 
Leonora, and expecting from her perfections far 
beyond the reach of thofe more advanced in 

years, 
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years, at laft fell Tick. Adolphus feemed very 
forry for his mother's illnefs; but Leonora, with 
the fbfteft looks and moft languifhing counte- 
nance, fancied (he perceived in her mother an- 
abatement of her accuftomed rigour towards her* 
and far furpafled her brother in her attention to 
her parent* She endeavoured to fupply her flight* 
eft wants, exerted all her. penetration to difcover 
them, that fhe might even fpare her the pain of 
afking for any thing- So long as her mother's 
iHnefs had the leaft appearance of danger, fhe 
never quitted her pillow, and neither threats nor 
commands could prevail on her to take the leaft 
repofe. 

Mrs. Lenox, however, at length recovered,, 
which afforded inexpreffible pleafure to the amia- 
ble Leonora; but fhe foon experienced a re- 
newal of her misfortunes, as her mother began 
to treat her with her ufual feverity and indif- 
ference. 

« 

As Mrs. Lenox was one day talking to her 
children on the pain (he had fufiered during her 
illnefs, and was praifing them for the anxiety they 
had (hewn on her account, fhe defired them to 
afk of her whatever they thought would be the 

moft 
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moft pleafing to them, and they fhould certainly 
be indulged in it,, provided their demands were 
not unreasonable* 

Firft addreffing herfelf to Adofyhus,* (he de- 
fired to know what he would choofe^ and his de- 
fire was to have a cane and a watch) which his ; 
mother promifed he fhould have the next morn- 
ing, u And pray, Leonora, (faid Mrs. Lenox)' 
what is your wifh?— ct Me,, mamma,. me? (.an- 
fwered,. fbe trembling) if you do but love me, I 
have nothing elfe to wifkfor!"— " That is not 
an anfwer > (replied her mother) you fhall have 
your recompence likewifey miis $ therefore fpeafc 
your wifh inftantly. 

However accuftomed Leonora might have been 
to this fevexe tone* yet (he felt it on this occafiow 
more fenfibly than ever fhe had before. She 
threw herfelf at her mother's feet, looked up to 
her with eyes (wimming in tears,, and inftantly 
hiding her face with- both her hands,, lifped out 
thefe words i <c ~ Only give me two kifles, fuch as 
you give my brother/* 

What heart could fail to relent at thefe words f 
Mrs. Lenox felt all the tender fentiments of a 
parent arife in her heart, and taking her up in 

hex 
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ier arms, (he clafped her to hei* breaft, and loaded 
her with kifles. The fweet Leonora,, who now* 
for the firft time received her mother's carefles, 
gave way to the effufion of her joy and love ; 
(he killed her cheeks, her eyes, her breads, and 
her hands 5 and Adolphus, who loved his filler, 
mixed his embraces with hers* Thus all had a 
ihare in this fcene of unexpected happinefs. 

The affe&ion, which Mrs& Lenox had fo long 
withheld from Leonora, (he now repaid with in- 
tereft, and her daughter returned it with the moft 
-dutiful attention. Adolphus, fo far from being 
jealous at this change of his mother's afFe&ioa 
for his lifter, {hewed every mark of pleafurc on 
the occafion, and he afterwards reaped a reward 
of fo generous a condu& ; for his natural difpofi- 
tion having been, in fome meafure, injured by 
the too great indulgence of his mother, he gave 
way in his early days to thofe little indifcretions, 
which would have loft him the heart of his parent, 
had not his fifter ftepped in between them. It 
was in the advice of this amiable girl that Adol- 
phus at laft owed his entire reformation of man- 
ners. They all three then experienced, that true 
happinefc cannot exift in a family, unlefs the 

moft 
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msft perfect union between brothers and fitters, 
and the moft lively and equal affection between 
parents and children, are cooftantly and Jtriflly 
adhered to. 
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FLORA AND H£R LITTLE LAMB, 

A POOR countryman's little daughter, whofe 
■*■ *■ name was Flora, was one morning fitting 
by the fide of the road, holding on her lap a part 
of milk for her brcakfalt, into which (he was 
breaking (bine bits of coarfe black bread. 

While Flora was thus bufily employed at her 

fcrcakfaft, 3 farmer was palling the road with his 

K cart 
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cart, in which were about twenty lambs, and 
thefe he was going to carry to the market for fale. 
Thefe pretty little lambs were tied together like 
fo many criminals, and lay with their legs fattened 
with cords, and their heads hanging down. Their 
plaifative bleatings pierced the heart of poor Flora, 
but they had no manner of effeft on the hard- 
hearted farmer. 

As foon as he came oppofite to the place where 
little Flora was fitting, he threw down to her a 
lamb, which he was carrying acrofs his flioulder, 
faying, " There, my girl, is a poor forry crea- 
ture that has juft died, and made me fome {hillings 
poorer than I was. You may take it, if you will, 
and do what you like with it." 

Flora put down her milk and her bread, and 
taking up the lamb, viewed it with looks of ten- 
dernefs and companion. " But why fhould I pity 

» 

you? (faid (he to the lamb). Either this day or 
to-morrow they would have run a great knife 
through your throat, whereas now you have no- 
thing to fear." 

While (he was thus fpeaking, the warmth of 
her arms fomewhat revived the lamb, who open- 
ing its eyes a little, made a flight motion, and cried 
4 baa 
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6aa in a very low tone, as if it were calling for its 
mother. It would be impoffible to exprefs little 
Flora's joy on this occafion. She covered th« 
lamb in her apron, and over that put her ftuff 
petticoat ; (he then bent her breaft down towards 
her lap, in order to increafe the warmth, and 
blew into its mouth and noftrils with all the force 
(he could. By degrees, the poor animal began to 
(Hr, and every motion it made conveyed joy to he* 
little heart* 

This fuccefi encouraged her to proceed : (h* 
crumbled fome of her bread into her pan, and 
taking it up in her fingers, (he with no fmall 
difficulty forced it between its teeth, which were 
very firmly clofed together. The lamb, whofe 
only diforder was hunger and fatigue, began to 
feel the effe&s * of this nourifhment. It firfl: 
began to ftretch out its limbs, then to (hake 
its heady to wag its tail,, and at laft to prick 
up its ears. In a" little time, it was able to (land 
upon its legs, and then went of itfelf to Flora's 
breakfaft pan, who was highly delighted to fee 
it take fuch pleafing liberties; for (he cared 
not a farthing about lofing her own breakfaft, 
fince it laved the life of the little lamb; Iii 

K a toort, 
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fhort, in a little time it recovered its ufttaf 
ftrength, and began to (Lip and play about her 
kind deliverer* 

It may naturally be fuppofed that Flora was 
greatly pleafed at this unexpected fuccefs. She 
took it up in her arms, and ran with it to 
the cottage to fhew it her mother. Her Baba, 
for fo Flora called it, became the firft obje£k 
of her cares, and it conftantly fhared with her 
in the little allowance of bread and millc, 
which (he received for her meals. Indeed, fo 
fond was (he of it> that (he would not have 
exchanged it for a whole flock. Nor was Baba 
infenfible of the foadnefs of her little miftrefs* 
fince (he would follow her wherever fhe went, 
would come and eat out of her hand, (kip 
and frifk round her, and would bleat moft pi* 
teoufly, whenever Flora was obliged to leave her 
at home. 

Baba, however, repaid the fervices of her 
little miftrefs in a more fubftantial manner, than 
that of merely dancing about her \ for (he brought 
forth young lambs, thofe lambs grew up, and 
brought forth others; fo that, within the fpace 
of a few years, Flora had a very capital flock, 

that 
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that furnifhed the whole family with food and 
raiment. Such, my little readers are the rewards 
which Providence beftows on acts of goodnefs, 
tendenwTs, and humanity. 
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THE FRUITFUL VINE, 

IT was in the beginning of the fpring, when 
Mr. Jaclcfon went to his country houfe, and 
took with him his little fon Junius, in order to 
treat him with a walk in the garden. The prim- 
, rofcs and violets were then difplaying all their 
beauties, and many trees had begun to {hew what 
livery they were foon to wear. 

After walking fome time about the garden, 

they happened to go into the fummer-houfe, at 

the foot of which grew the flump of a vine 

which 
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which twilled wildly, and extended its naked 
branches in a rude and irregular manner. As 
foon as little Junius faw this tree, he exclaimed 
fadly againft the ugly appearance it made', . and 
began to exert all his ftrength to pull it up, but 
he found his efforts in vain, it being tgio well 
rooted to yield to his weak arm. He begged his 
papa to call the gardener to grub it up, and make 
fire- wood of it ; but Mr. Jackfon defired his Ton 
to let the tree alone, telling him that he would, 
in a few months, give him his reafons for not 
complying with his requeft. 

This did not fetisfy Junius, who defired his 
father to look at thofe lively crocufles and fnow- 
drops, faying, he could not fee why that barren 
ftump (hould be kept, which did not produce a 
{ingle green leaf. He thought it fpoiled and dis- 
figured the garden, and therefore begged his fa- 
ther would permit him to fetch the gardener to 
"pluck it up. 

Mr. Jackfon, who could not think of granting 
him his requeft, told him, that it rauft (land as it 
then was, at lead for fome time to come* Little 
Junius (till perfifted in his entreaties, urging how 
disgraceful it was to the garden > but his father 

diverted. 
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diverted his attention from the vine, by turning 
die converfation. 

It fo happened* that Mr. Jackfon's aflairs called* 
him to a different part of the country, from- 
whence he did not return till the middle of au- 
tumn. He no fooner came home, than he paid a* 
vifit to his country houfe, taking little Junius 
with him. As the day happened to be exceed- 
ingly warm, they retired to enjoy the benefit of 
the (hade, and entered the arbour, in which the 
vine ftump had before fo much offended his foa 
Junius. 

" Ah ! papa, (faid the young gentleman) how 

charming and delightful is this green (hade ! I am 

much obliged to you for having, that dry and ugly. 

ftump plucked up, which 1 found fo much fault 

with when we were here laftyand for putting in 

its place this beautiful plant $ I fuppofe you did it 

in order to give me an agreeable furprize* How 

delightful and tempting the fruit looks! What. 

fine grapes? fome purple, and others alnjoft 

black. I fee no tree in the garden that looks in 

fo blooming a ftate. All have loft their fruit ; 

but this fine one feems in the higheft perfe&ion: 

See how it is loaded ! See thofe wide-fpreac&Ag 

leaves that hide the clufters. If the fruit be as 

good 
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good as it appears beautiful, it muft be deli- 



cious." 



Little Junius was in raptures when he tafted 
one of the grapes, which his father gave him;- 
and ftill more when he informed him, that from 
iiich fruit was made that delicious liquor, which 
he fometimes tafted after dinner. The little- 
fellow was quite aftoniftied on hearing his father 
talk thus j but he was far more furprized, when 
Mr. Jackfon told him r that all thofe One leaves, and 
delicious fruit, grew from that very crooked and 
mifhapen flump, with which he had been fo angry 
in the fpring. His father then afked him, if he 
(hould now order the gardener to pluck it up r 
and make fire- wood of it. Junius was much con- 
fufed; but, after a fhort filence, told his papa, 
that he would rather fee every other tree in the 
garden cut down than that, So beautiful were it* 
leave*, and fo delicious its fruit. 

As Mr. Jackfon was a man of good fenfe, he 
thus moralized on this occafion. u You. fee then 
my dear, (faid he) how imprudently I (hould have 
a&ed, had 1 followed your advice, and cut down 
this tree. Daily experience convinces us, that 
the fame thing happens frequently in the com- 
merce of this world, which has in this inftance 

milled 
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milled you. When we fee a child badly clothed*, 
and of an impleading external appearance, we are 
too apt to defpife him, and grow conceited on 
comparing ourfelves with him j and fometimes 
even go fo far as cruelty to addrefs htm in haughty 
and infulting language. But beware, my dear 
boy, how you run into errors by forming a too- 
hafty judgment. It is poffible, that in a perfbn fo 
little favoured by nature, may dwell an exalted 
foul, which may one day aftonifh the world with 
the greatnefs of its virtues, or enlighten it with 
knowledge. The mod rugged ftem may produce 
the moll delicious fruit, while the flraight and 
(lately plant may be woithlefs and barren*" 
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SIR JOH-N DENHAM AND HIS WORTHY 
TENANT. 

ONE morning, Sir John Denham having 
{hut himfelf up in his ftudy on Tome parti- 
cular bufinefs, his fervant came to inform him, 
that one of his tenants, farmer Harris, defired to 
fpeak with him. Sir John told him to fliew tlie 
farmer into the drawing-room, and to beg him t« 
ftay one moment, until he had finifhed writing a 
letter. 
1 Sir 
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Sir John had three children, Robert, Arthur, 
-and Sophia, who were in the drawing-room when 
the farmer was introduced. A$ foon as he en- 
tered, he faluted them very refpe&fully, though 
not with the grace of a dancing-mafter, nor were 
his compliments very elegantly turned. The two 
fons looked at each other with a fmile of con- 
tempt and difrefpeS. Indeed, they behaved in 
fuch a manner, that the poor farmer blufhed, and 
was quite out of countenance. 

Robert was fo fliamefully impertinent as to 
walk round him, holding his nofe, and afking his 
brother, if he did not perceive fomething of the 
fmell of a dung-heap? Then he lighted fome 
paper at the fire, and carried it round the room, 
in order to difperfe, as he faid, the unpleafent 
imell. Arthur all the while ftood laughing moft 
heartily. 

Sophia, however, a&ed in a very different man- 
ner ; for, inftead of imitating the rudenefs of her 
-brothers, fhe checked them for their behaviour, 
made apologies for them to the farmer, and ap- 
proaching him with the moft complaifant looks, 
offered him fome wine to refrefli him, made him 
fit down, and took from him his hat and ftick to 
put by. 

In 
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In a little titn*, Sir John came out of his ftudy, 
and approaching the farmer in a friendly manner, 
ttook him by the hand, enquired after the health 
jof his family, and afked him what had brought 
Aim to town. The farmer replied, that he was 
come to pay him half a year's rent, and that hp 
hoped he would not.be difpleafed at his not com- 
ing fooner, the roads having been fo bad that he 
could not till .then carry his corn to market. 

\Sir John told him he was not difpleafed at hit 
not coming fooner, becaufe he knew him to be an 
honeft man, who had no occafion to be put in 
mind of his debts. The farmer then put down 
the money, and drew out of his great-coat pocket 
a jar of candied fruits* " I have brought Some- 
thing here ((aid he) for the young folks. Won't 
you be fo kind, Sir John, as to let them come 
out one of thefe days, and take a mouthful of the 
country air with us ? I'd try, as well as I could, 
to entertain and amufe them. I have two good 
ft out nags, and would come for them myfelf, and 
take them down in my four- wheeled'chaife, which 
will carry them very fafely, Ml igarrant it." 

Sir John faid, that he would certainly take aa 
opportunity (o pay him a vifit, and invited him 

Is tO 
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Co flay to dinner; but the farmer excufed Wnrfelfi 
laying, he had a good deal of bw&nefe to do in 
town* and wifhed to get borne before night. Sir 
John filled his pocket with cakes for his children,, 
thanked him for the prefcnt he had made to his 
family, and then took leave of him. 

No fooner was the farmer gone, Aan Sophia, 
in the prefence of her brothers, acquainted her 
papa of the very rude reception they had given 
the honeft farmer. Sir John was exceedingly dif- 
pleafed at their conduit, and much applauded 
Sophia for her different behaviour. 

Sir John, being feated at hrealbfaft with his 
children, opened the farmer's jar of fruit, and he 
and his daughter ate feme of them, which they 
thought were very nice; but Robert and Arthur 
were neither of them invited to a fingle tafte; 
Their longing eyes, were fixed upon them; but 
their father, inftead of taking any notice of themj 
continued converting with Sophia, whom he ad- 
vvifed never to defpife a perfon merely for the 
phrinnefs of his drefs; « for, ((hid he) were we 
to behave politely to thofe only who are finely 
clothed, we fliould appear to dire& oftr attention 
more to the drefi than to the wearer. The moft 

worthy 
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worthy people are frequently found under the 
piaioeft drefc, and of this we have an example in 
farmer Harris. It m this man who helps to clothe 
you, and aUb to procure you a proper education, 
for the money that he and my other tenants bring 
me; enables me to do theft things." 

Breakfaft being fini&ed, the remainder of the 
fruit was ordered to be locked up; but Robert and- 
his brother,, whofe longing eyes followed the jar, 
dearly faw they were to 1 have none of them. In 
this they were confirmed by their father, who told 
them not to exped to tafte any of thofe fruits* 
either on that or any future day* 

Robert endeavoured to excufe himfelf, by lay- 
ing, that it was not his fault if the former did not 
fatell well j and he thought there was no harm in 
telling him of it* If people will go among dung* 
they muft expeft to fmell of it* " And yet, (faid 
Sir John) if this man were not to manure his land 
with dung, his crop* would fail him* he would be 
mable to pay me his rent, and you yourfelf would 
perhaps be obliged to follow a dung* cart." The 

a 

two boys faw difpleafiire in their papa's coun- 
tenance, and therefore did not prefume to fay any 
thing more. 

L 2 Early 
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Early on a morning ftortly after, the goocF 
farmer came toSir JohrrDenham's door, and fent 
up his compliments, kindly inviting him to mate 
a little excurfion to his farm. Sir John could nor 
refill the friendly invitation, as- a- refufal might 
perhaps have made the honeft farmer uneafy. Ro- 
bert and Arthur begged very hard to go-along 
with them, promHing to behave mope civilly itr 
future, and Sophia begging for them likewife, Sir 
John at laft contented. They then mounted the 
four- wheeled' chaifewi eh joyful countenances, and r 
as the farmer had a pair of good horfes, they were; 
there in a fhort time. 

- On their arrival, Mrs. Harris, the farmer's 
wife, came to the door to receive them, helped : 
the young gentlefolks out of the chaife,.and killed 1 
them. All their little family y dreflbd in their beflr 
clothes, came out to compliment their vifitors. 
Sir John would have flopped a moment to talk 
with the little ones, and cards them ; but Mrs. 
Harris prefled him to go in ? left the coffee flioukt 
grow cold, it being already poured out; it was. 
placed on a table, covered with a napkin as white 
as fnow. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed the coftee-pot was not filver, nor the 
cups china, yet every thing was in the neateft 
order* Robert and Arthur, however, looked flily 
at each other, and would have burft out into a 
laugh, had not their father been prcfent* Mrs* 
Hariris, who was a fenftble woman, guefled by 
their looks what they thought, and therefore 
•made- an apology for the humble ft tie in which 
her table, was fct out, which (he owned could 
not be equal to what they met with at their 
-own homes ; but hoped they would not be difla- 
Xrsfied with her homely fare. The cakes file pro- 
4hsced were excellent, lor fhe fpared no pains in 
making there* .« 

As foon asbreakfaft was over, the farmer aflced 

Sir John to look at his orchard and grounds, and 

Mrs. Harris took all the pains ihe could to make 

the Walk pleating- to the children* She (hewed 

rthem att her flacks, which covered the fields, 

and gave them the pretticft lambs to play with* 

She thdn ttttdu&ed them to the pigeon-houfe, 

where evety thing was clean and wholefoine. 

There were fame fo young that they were unable 

to Ay ; fame of the mothers fitting on their. eggs* 

and others employed in feeding their young. 

From their pigeon-houfe. they proceeded te the 

1+ 3 bee- 
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bee-hive; but Mrs. Harris took care that they 
(hould not go near them, for fear of being 
flung. 

Moft of thefe fights being new to the chil- 
dren, they feemed highly pleafed with them, and 
were even going to take a fecond furvey of them, 
when the farmer's youngeft fon came to inform 
them that dinner was ready. They eat off pew* 
ter, and drank out of Delft ware ; but Robert 
and Arthur, finding themfelves fo weU pleafed 
with their morning walk, dared not to indulge 
themfelves in ill-natured obiervations* Mrs; 
Harris, indeed, had fpared neither pains nor at* 
tention to produce every thing in the belt manner 
fhe was able. . 

Sir John, after dinner, perceiving two fiddles 

hang up .againft die wall, aflced who-played on 

thofe instruments. . The fanner anf frered, he and 

his fon; arid <witbout faying a word more, he 

.made afiga to his fon Luke to take down the 

Addles. They by turns played' fomt old tunes, 

with which Sir John feemed highly pleafed. As 

they were going to hang up the inftruments, 

Sir John defired his two fons to play fome of 

.their beft, times, putting the fiddles into their 

.. hands; 
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hands ; but they knew not even how to hold the 
bow, and their confufion occafioned a general 
laugh. 

Sir John, now thinking it time to return home, 
defired the farmer to order the carriage. Farmer 
Harris ftrongly pre/led Sir John to ftay all night, 
but the farmer was at laft obliged to fubmit to Sir 
John's excufes. v 

• On hts return, home, he afked his ion Robert 
how he had liked his entertainment, and what 
be (hould have thought of the farmer, if he 
had taken no pains to entertain diem. He re- 
plied, that he liked his entertainment; but had 
he. not taken pains to accommodate them, be 
(hould have thought him an unmannerly clown* 
« Ah, Robert! Robert! (faid Sir John) this 
faoneft man came to your houfe, and, ioftead of 
offering him any refreihment, you made game of 
him. Which then is the beft bred, you or the 
farmer?" 

Robert blufhed, and ieemed at a lofe what an* 
fwer to make ; but at length replied, that it was 
his duty to receive them well, as he got his liv- 
ing off their lands. " That is true, (anfwered Sir 
John) but it may be ea% feen who. draws the 

greateft 
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greatcft profit from my lands, the farmer or I. He 
indeed feeds his borfes with hay which he gets off 
my meadows, but his horfes in return plow the 
fields, which otherwife would be over-run with 
weeds. He alfo feeds his cows and his fheep with 
the hay ; but their dung is ufefiil in giving fertility 
to the ground. His wife and children are fed 
with the harveft corn ; but they in return devote 
the fummer to weeding the crops; and after- 
wards, fome in reaping them, and fome in thresh- 
ing. All thefe labours end in my advantage. 
The reft of the hay and corn he takes to market 
to fell, and with the produce thereof he pays his 
rent. From this it is evident, who derives the 
greateft profit from my lands/ 9 

Here a long paufe enfiied; but at laft, Robert 
confefied that he faw his error. u Remember 
then, all your life, (faid Sir John) what has now 
been offered to your eyes and ears. This farmer, 
fo homely drefled, whofe manners you have con- 
sidered as fo rufttc, this man is better bred than 
you; and, though he knows nothing of Latin, 
he knows much more than you, and dungs of 
much greater ufc. You fee, therefore, how uA~ 
juft it is to* defpife any one for the plainnefs rf 
4 his 
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Ms dreis, and the rufticity of his manners. You 
may understand a little Latin, but you know not 
how to plew,fo.w grain, or reap the harveff, nor 
even to prune a tree. Si: down with being cou- 
Traced that you have defgiled your fugsrior." 
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ALFRED AND DORINDA. 

MR. V enables, one fine Cummer day, having 
promifed his two children, Alfred and Do* 
rinda, to treat them with a walk in a fine garden 
a little way out of town, went up into his drefiing- 
room to prepare himfelf*. leaving the two children 
in the parlour. 

Alfred was fo delighted with the thoughts of 

the pleafure he fhould receive from his walk, that 

he jumped about the room, without thinking of 

any 
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any evil confequence tbat could happen : but un- 
luckily the flcirt of his coat bruQied againft a very 
valuable flower, which his father was rearing with 
great pains, and which he had unfortunately juft 
removed from before the window, in order to 
fkreen it from the fcorching heat of the fun. 

" O brother ! brother ! (faid Dorinda, taking 
up the flower, which was broken off from the 
ftalk) whfcW'have you done!" The fweet girl was 
holding ttie 'flower in hex hand, when her father 
having drefled himfel^ came into the parlour. 
«* Blefs me, Dorinda, (faid Mr. Venables, in an 
angry tonej how could you be fo thoughtlefs as to 
pluck a flower, which you have feen me take fo 
much care to rear, in order to have feed from it." 
Poor Dorinda was in fuch a fright, that flie could 
only beg her papa not to be angry. Mr. Vena- 
bles, growing more calm, replied he was not 
angry, but reminded her, that as they were going 
to a garden where there was a variety of flowers, 
flie might have waited till they got there to indulge 
her fancy. He therefore hoped flie would not 
take it amifs if he left her at home. 

This was a terrible fituation for Dorinda, who 
held her head down, and faid nothing. Little 
Alfred, however, was of too generous a temper 

to 
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to keep fijpncc any longer. He went up to hi* 
papa, with his eyes fwiraming in tears, and told 
him, that it was not his lifter buthimfelf, who had 
accidently beaten off the head of the flower 
with the flap of his coat. He therefore defired, 
that his fitter might go abroad, and he ftay at 

home.. 

> 

Mr. Venables was fo delighted with the gene- 
rofity of his children, that he infta^J^ forgave 
the accident, and tenderly kifled t^em^both, be- 
injj happy to fee them have fuch an affaftion for 
^ach other. He told them, that he loved then* 
-equally alike, and that they fhould both go with 
him. Alfred and Dorinda .kifled each other, and 
ka|>ed about for joy. 

They all three then walked to the garden, 
where the,y faw plants of the moft valuable kinds. 
Mr. Venables obferyed with pleafure how Dorinda 
prefied her clothes on each fide, and Alfred kept 
the fkirts of his coat under his arms, for fear of 
doing any damage in their walk among the 
flowers. 

The flower Mr. Venables had loft would have 
given him fome pain had it happened from any 
other .circumftance ; but the pleafure he received 
from feeing fuch mutual afFe&ion and regard fub- 

fift 
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Tift, between his two children, amply repaid hint 
for the lofs of his flower. I cannot omit the op- 
portunity that here prcfentt itfelf, of reminding 
my young 'friends, not only how neceflary, but 
how amiable and praife -worthy it is, for brother! 
and lifters to lire together in harmony. It is not 

'Only their moft -important intereft to do lb, but 
what fhould be a ftill ftronger argument with 
them, fiich are the commands of him who made 

-ihem. 
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ROSJNA ; OR, THE FROWARO GIRL RE- 
FORMED.' 

T WOULD recommend to all my little reiders, 
who have had the misfortune to con t raft a 
vicious habit, very attentively to perufe the fol- 
lowing hiftorical fragment, in which, if they will 
but properly refleft, they will lee that amendment 
is no very difficult thing, when once they form a 
fincere refolution to accotnplilh it. 

Rofina 
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Rcrfina was the joy of her parents until the 
feventh year of hef age* at which period the glow-* 
Jng light of reafon begins to unfold itfetf, arid 
makes us fenfible of our infantile faults j but this 
period of life had a different efFeft on Rofina^ 
who had then contradfed ail unhappy difpoGtion, 
Which cannot better be defcribed, than by thd 
pra&ices of thofe fnarling curs that grumble incefw 
fcntly, and feem always ready to run at and bitrf 
thofe that approach thent, •' 
' If a perftn touched any of her pfay-thi rfgsj 
though it were by miftake, fee would be out of 
temper for houf s, and murmur about the houfe as 
though (he had been fobbed. If anyone attempted 
to correft her, though in the moft gentle manner,' 
fee would fly into a tfage, equalled only By the 
fury of contending elements, and the uproar of 
the angry billows of the ocean. 

Her father and mother faw this unaccountable 
change with inexprefflble forrow; for neither 
they, nor any one in the houfe, could now bea* 
with her. Indeed, fee would fometimes feem 
fenfible of her errors, and would often feed tears 
in private, on feeing herfelf thus become the ob- 
ject of contempt to every one, not excepting her 

Ma parents; 
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parents; but an ill habit had got the better of her 
temper) and (he confe^uently every day grew worfe 
and worfc. 

One evening, whicb happened to be new 
year's eve, (he faw her mother going towards her 
room, with a baiket under her; cloak. Rofina 
followed her mother, who ordered her to go back 
to the parlour immediately* As Rofina went 
thither, flic threw about all the ftools and chair* 
that came in her way. 

About half an hour after,, her mamma fent for 
her, and great indeed was her furprize on feeing; 
the room lighted up with a' number of candles* 
and the table covered with the molt elegant 
toys. 

Her mother called her to her, and defired her 
to read in a bit of paper which (he gave her, fop 
whom thofe toys were intended* on which £he 
read the following word* written in large letters t 
u For an amiable little girl, in return for her 
good behaviour." Rofina looked down, and could 
not fay a word. On her mother's afktng her, for 
whom thofe toys were intended, (he replied, witb 
tears in her eyes, that they could not be intended 
for her. 

Her 
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Her parent than (hewed her another pagSer 
defiring her to fee if that did not concern her* 
Rofina took it, and read as follows: u For a 
froward little girl, who is fenfible of her faults, 
and in. beginning 2 new year will take pains to 
amend them/' Rofina, inftantly throwing her- 
felf into her mother's arms, and crying bitterly, 
feid, « O ! that is I,- that is I." The tears alfo 
fell from her parent's eyes, partly for forrow on 
account of her daughter's faults, and partly 
through joy in the promising hope of her- amend* 
meat. 

* Come Rofina, (faid (he to her, after a (fiort 
paufe) and take what was intended for you, and 
may God, who has heard your refolution, give 
you ability to fulfil it." Rofina, however, infifted 
on it, that it belonged to the perfon defcribed in 
the firft paper, and therefore defired her mamma to 
keep thofe things for her till (he anfwered that 
defcription. This anfwer gave her mother a deal 
•of pleafure, and (he immediately put all the toys 
into a* drawer,, giving the key of it to Rofina, and 
telling her to open the drawer, whenever (he 
fibould- think it- proper fo to do* 

M 3, Several 
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Several weeks pafled without the leaft com- 
plaint gainft Rofina, who bad performed wonders 
on hcrfelf. She then went to her mamma, threw* 
her arms round her neck, and afked her if (her 
thought (he had then any right to open the 
drawer. " Yes, my deary (faid her mother, clafping 
her tenderly in her arms) you may now open the 
drawer with great propriety. But pray tell me 
how you have fo well managed to get the better* 
of your temper?' 9 Rofina faid it had coft her a 
deal of trouble; but every morning and evening, 
and indeed almoft every hour in the day, {he pray- 
ed to God to affift her. 

Her mother (bed tears of delight on this occa- 
fion; and Rofina became not only miftrefs of the 
toys, but of the affections of all her friends and 
acquaintances. Her mother related this happy , 
change in die temper of her daughter in the pre- 
fence of a little mifs, who gave way to the fame 
unhappy difpofition; when the little girl was fo 
ftruck with die relation of it, that me immediately 
determined to fet about the work of reformation, 
in order to become as amiable as Rofina* Her 
attempt was not made in vain, and Rofina had 
the fatisfe&ion to find, that in being ufeful to her- 

fdf, 
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felf, fhe had contributed to make others happy. 
My youthful readers, if any of you labour under 
bad habits, let about a reformation immediately, 
left you become hardened by time, and thus to- 
tally deftroy your prefect and future happinefs* 
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LITTLE ANTHON1T.- 

ON one of thofe fine mornings, which the 
month of June frequently affords us, little 
Anthony was hufily employed in-preparing to fet 
out with his father on a- party of pleafure, which,. 
for feveral days before, had engrafted all his atten- 
tion. Though, in general, he found it very dif- 
ficult to rife early, yet this morning he got up 
foon, without being called, fo much was his mind 
fixed on the intended jaunt. 

4 J< 
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It often happens! with young people in parti- 
eular, that, all on a fudden, they lofe the obje£fc 
they flattered themfelves they were almoft in pof- 
ibffion of* So it fared with little Anthony ; for 
juft as they were ready to let out,, the fky dark* 
cned all at once, the clouds grew thick, and a 
tetnpeftufeas wind bent down the trees, and raifed 
a cloud of duft* 

Little Anthony was running down the garde* 

every minute to fee how the fky looked, and the* 

jumped up flairs to examine the barometer j but 

neither the iky nor the barometer feemed to for$~ 

bode any thing in his favour* Notwithftanding 

all this* he gave his father the raoft flattering, 

Hopes that it would ftiH be a fair day, and that 

thefe unfavourable appearances -would foon dif-* 

perfe. He doubted not but that it would be one 

of the fineft days in the world y and he therefore 

thought, that the fooner they fet out the better,. 

as it would be a pity to lofe a moment of their 

time. 

His father, however* did not choofe to be too* 
hafty in. giving credit to his fon's predictions, and 
thought it more advifeable to wait a little.. While- 
Anthony and his father were seafaning on this* 
matter,, the clouds burft* and dowa came a very 

heavy 
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heavy fhower of rain. Poor Anthony was now 
doubly difappointed, and vented his grief in tears, 
refuting to liften to the voice of cohfolation. 

The rain continued without intermiffion, till 
three o'clock in the afternoon, when the clouds 
began to difperfe, the fun refumed its fplendoury 
the element its clearnefs, and all nature breathed 
the odours of the fpring. As the weather bright* 
ened, fo did the countenance of little Anthony, 
and by degrees he recovered his good humour;- 

His father now thought k neceflary to indulge 
Urn with a little walk, and off they fet. The 
calmnefs of the air, the mufic of the feathered 
fongfters, the lively and enchanting verdure of the 
fields, and the fweet perfumes that breathed all 
round them, completely quieted and compofed the 
troubled heart of the difappointed Anthony. 

a Da not you obferve (faid his father to him) 
bow agreeable is the change of every thing be- 
fore you? You cannot have yet forgotten how 
dull every thing appeared to us yefterday; the 
ground was parched up for want of rain ; the 
lowers had loft their colour, and hung their heads 
in langour j. and, iafhort, all nature feemed to be 
in a ftate of- iaa&ion. What can be the reafon* 
that nature has fo. fuddenly put on filch a different 



afpedJ 
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afpe&?" — " That is eafily accounted for, Sir, 
(faid Anthony) it undoubtedly is otcafioned by 
the rain that has fallen to day." 

Anthony had nofooner pronounced thefe words 
than he faw his father's motive for afldng him the 
queftion. He now plainly perceived the impro- 
priety of his late conduct, in being fo unhappy 
about what was evidently fo univerfally fervice- 
able. He blufhed, but his lather took no notice 
of it, judging that his own fenfe would fuffidently 
teach him another time, without reluctance, to fa- 
criBce felfi(h pleafure to the general good of the 
community at large. 
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THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN, THK 

GARDENER. 

IN the city of Lincoln lived an honeft and in- 
diiitrious gardener, whofe name was Jonathan* 
and who was in general conCdered as the molt 
(kilful in his profeffion of any in that county. His 
fruits were much larger than any of his neighbours* 
and were generally fuppofcd to have a more exqui- 
site flavour. 

It 
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It was the pride of all the oeighboorvig gen* 
Clemen to have Jonathan's fruits Co form their 
deferts, fo that lie was under no necej&ty of fend* 
ing the produce of his garden to market, as he 
was .always fore of meeting with a fale for them 
at home* His prudence and affiduity increafed 
as his good* fortune enlarged, and, inftead cf 
riches making 1dm idle, he attended more clofely 
to cultivation* 

Such a character and iituatipn could not fail 
of procuring him a fuitable matrimonial mate, 
and he accordingly married a young woman in 
Che neighbourhood, whofe name was Bella, and 
.who was both prudent and handibme. The firft 
year of their marriage was as comfortable as they 
could wtfhfar; for Bella affifted her huflband in 
his bufinefs, and every thing prolpered with 
them. 

This happinefi, however, was not to laft long.; 
Jor gear his houfe lived another gardener, whofe 
name was Guzzle, and who fpent his time, from 
morning to night, in an alehoufe. The merry 
jand thoughtlefs humour of Guzzle by degrees be- 
gan 4o be pleafing to Jonathan, who foon fell into 
the fame ruinous error. At firft, he only went 

N now 
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now and then to drink with him, and talk to feint 
about gardening ; but he very foon began to drop 
the fubjefi of plants, and delight only in the praifes 
of malt. 

Bella faw this change in her hufband with the 
utmoft grief and confternation. As yet, not hav- 
ing fuiEcient experience to attend the wall-fruit 
berfelf, (he was frequently obliged to fetch him 
home to his work, when (he generally found him 
in a ftate of intoxication. It would often have 
fceen better had he kept out of the garden than 
gone into it; for his head was generally fo mud- 
dled with beer when he went to work on his trees, 
that his pruning-knife committed the greateft de- 
predations, cutting away thofe branches which 
ought to have been left, and leaving thofe that 
were ufelefe. 

Hence it was not to be wondered at, that the 
garden fell off in the quality and quantity of its 
fruit, and the more Jonathan perceived the de- 
cay, the more he gave himfelf up to drinking. 
As his garden gradually failed in procuring him 
the means of getting ftrong liquor, he firft parted 
with his furniture, and then with his linen and 

clothes. 'i 

Bella, 
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- Bella, in the mean tim4, did what little (he 
could to keep things together ; but all to no pur-* 
pofe. One day, when fhe was gone to market! 
with fome roots (he had reared herfelf, he went 
and fold his working utenfils, and immediately 
went and fpent all with Guzzle. Judge what 
muft be the fituation of poor Bella on her return ! 
It was indeed a heart-breaking confideration to 
be thus reduced to poverty by the folly of her 
hufband ; but yet fhe loved him, and equally felt 
for him as for herfelf, but ftill more for an infant 
as yet but fix months old, and which received its 
nourishment from- her breaft. 

In the evening, Jonathan came home drunk* 
and fwearing at his wife, afked her for fomething 
to eat. Bella handed him a knife, and put be- 
fore him a large baiket covered with her apron; 
Jonathan in a pet pulled away the apron; but 
his aftonUhment was inexpreffible, when he be* 
held nothing in the baflcet but his own child faft 
afleep. "Eat that, (faid Bella) for I have no- 
thing elfe to give you. It is your own child, and 
if you do not devour it, famine and mifery will 
in a fhort time." 

N 2 Jonathan 
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Jonathan fcemcd almoft petrified into aftoneat 
tbefe words, and for fome time remained fpeech- 
lefs, with his eyes fixed on his little fleeping fon. 
At laft recovering himfelf, quite fobered,'his heart 
eafed itfelf in tears and lamentations. He rofc 
and embraced his wife, afked her pardon, and pro- 
mifed to amend ; and what was Hill better, he 
was faithful to his promife. 

Though his wife's father had for fome time re- 
fused to fee him, yet on being made acquainted 
with his promifes of reformation, he advanced 
money fuiBcient to enable him to reftore his gar- 
den to its former ftate. Jonathan did not deceive 
him ; for his garden put on another appearance, 
and cut a rhore fplendid figure than ever. After 
this neither his prudfcnce or adivity forfoofc him, 
but he became at once, and continued fo even to 
lid age, the honeft man, die indulgent hufband* 
and the tender father. He would fometimes tell 
this tale of his follies to his fon, as a leflbn to 
him, how dangerous it is to get connected with 
bad company, and how eafily human nature is led 
*ftray by the poifon of example. The fon, who 
thus acquired knowledge at the father's former 
expence, became a wife and prudent man, and 
;. conceived 
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conceived fuch an avcrfiort to idlenefs and drink- 
ing, that he continued all his life as tbber as he 
was laborious. Thus was an innocent infant the 
ca,ufe of reformation in a deluded father. 



Nj 
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THE SPARROWS BEST. 

BILLY Jeffamy, having one day efpied a fpar- 
row's neft under die eves of the houfe, ran 
diie&ly to inform his fillers of the important dif- 
eovery, and they immediately fell into confuta- 
tion concerning the manner in which they fhould 
take it. It was at Iaft agreed, that they fliould 
wait till the young ones were fledged, that Billy 
thould 
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fhoald then get a ladder up again* the wall, and 
that his fitters &ould hold it faft below, while he 
mounted after the prize. 

As foon as they thought thefe poor little crea- 
tures were properly Hedged, preparations were 
made for the execution of their intended plan. 
The old birds flew backwards and forwards about 
the iteft, and expreffed, as 'well as they were 
able, the forrow and affitdion they felt on being 
robbed of their young. Billy and his two lifters, 
however, paid no regard to their piteous moans ; 
for they took the neft, with three young ones 
in it. 

As they had now got the innocent prifeners hi 
(heir poflefltan, the next thing to be considered 
was what they fhould do with them* The younger 
filler, being of a mild and tender-hearted diipofi- 
tton, propofed putting them into a cage, pro* 
mifing to look after them herfelf, and to fee that 
they wanted for nothing. She reminded her bro- 
ther and fifter how pretty it would be to fee and 
hear thofe birds when grown up, 

Billy, however, was of a very different opinion $ 
for he infilled on it, that it would be better to 
pluck off their feathers, and then fet them down 

in 
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in the middle of the room, as it would be very 
funny to fee how they would hop about with- 
out feathers. The elder filter was of the fame 
way of thinking as the younger ; but Billy was 
determined to have the matter entirely his own 

way. 

The two little ladies finding they were not 
likely to have things as they wifhed, gave up the 
point without much hefitation ; for Billy had al- 
ready begun to ftrip the poor helplefs birds. As 
faft as he plucked them, he put them down, on 
the floor, and it was not long before the little 
birds were ftripped of all their tender feathers: 
The poor things cried, Weet! Wtttl and com- 
plained Jn the moft piteous accents; they fhook 
their little wings and fhuddered with the cold. 

Billy, however, who had not the leaft kind of 
feeling for their fufferings, carried his perfec- 
tions ftill further, pufljing them with his toe to 
make them go on when they flopped, and laugh- 
ing moft heartily whenever they ftaggered or 
tumbled down through wcaknefs. Though his 
two fillers at firft fetting off had pleaded againft 
this cruel kind of fport, yet feeing their brother fo 

merry on the occafion, they forgot their former 
l didates 
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di&ates of humanity and joined in the ctael fport 
with him. Such, as we faw in the preceding 
Tale, is the influence of bad example ! 

In the midft of this cruel kind of enjoyment, 
at a diftance they few their tutor approaching. 
This put them into fome flurry, and each pocketed 
a bird. They would have avoided their tutor, 
but he called to them, and aflced their reafon for 
wishing to fhun him. They approached him very 
flowly, with their eyes caft downwards, which 
convinced him that Something amife was going 
forwards. 

On their anfwering that they were only play- 
ing, their tutor obferved to them, that they very 
well knew he never denied them innocent amufe* 
ment, but on the contrary was always glad to fee 
them, chearful and happy. He took notice that 
each held one of their hands in their pocket, upon 
which he infixed on their pulling them out, and 
letting him fee what it was they endeavoured to 
cctoceal. 

They were obliged to comply, much againft 
their will, when each produced a poor bird that 
had been ftripped of its feathers. The tutor was 
filled with pity and indignation, and gave each of 

them 
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them a look, that was more dreadful than any 
words he could have fpoken. After fome filence, 
Billy attempted tojuftify himfelf by faying, that 
it was a droll fight to fee fparrows hopping 
about without feathers, and he could fee no harm 
in it. 

« Can you then, (faid the tutor to Billy) take 
pleafure in feeing innocent creatures fuffer, and 
hear their cries without pity?" Billy faid, he did 
not fee how they could fuffer from having a few 
leathers pulled off. The tutor, to convince him 
of his error, pulled a few hairs from his head, 
when he roared out loudly, that he hurt him. 
M What would your pain be then, (faid the tutor) 
were I thus to pluck alt the hair off your head? 
You are fenfible of the pain you now feel, but 
you was infenfible of the torment to which you 
put thofe innocent creatures that never offended 
you. But that you, ladies, (bould join in fuch. an 
aft of cruelty, very much furprifes me!" 

The ladies flood motionlefs, and then, with- 
out being able to fay a word, fat down with their 
eyes fwimming in tears; which their tutor ob- 
serving, he faid no more to them. But Billy ftill 
perfifted in his opinion that he did the birds no 

harms 
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harm; on the contrary, he faid, they fhewed 
their pleafure by clapping their wings and xftirp4 
ing. • cw 

c< They clapped their wings (laid the tutor) 
from the pain you put them to ; and what you 
call Zinging, were cries and lamentations. Could 
thofe birds have exprefled themfelves in your 
fpeech, you would have heard them cry, Ah, 
father and mother, fave us, for we have fallen 
into the hands of cruel children, who have rob- 
bed us of all our feathers ! We are cold and in 
pain. Come warm us and cure us, or we (hall 
fooa die I" 

The little ladies could no longer refrain from 
tears,, and accufed Billy of leading them into this 
zSt of cruelty. Billy was himfeTf become fenfrble 
of his faults, and had already felt the fmart of 
having a few hairs plucked from his head; but 
the reproaches of his own heart were now vifible 
on his countenance. It appeared to the tutor, 
that there was no need of carrying the punitti- 
ment any further ; for the error Billy had com* 
mitted did not arife from a natural love of cruel- 
ty, but merely from want of thought and reflec- 
tion. From this moment Billy, inftead of pu- 
nching 
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niching and tormenting dumb creatures, always 
fejtiftr :thcir diftrdfcs, and did what be could «o . 
relieve them. 



.t*u wotino-euM. 



.■WHJ.IAAI AND THOMAS; OK., THE CONTRAST 
aEXWJCBH I-NBUSTRY AND INDQLEHCE. 

IWa village at a..faiall diftance from the metro*. 
-**■ pqlis lived a wealthy huibandman, who had 
<;wp,(9»s, William andThvmas, of adiom thefor- 
wr w»s exactly * year okler than the latter. 

On ifae Jay that the fecund Ion w» born, the 

.nyfljandmsn&t.in.his orchard two young apple- 

-Ctees of ao equal fiae, on which he he flowed the 

J&aB ctifi in .(jul^wtjngj and they , throw to 

O much 
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much alike, that it was a difficult matter to 
(ay which claimed the preference. 

As fooir as the children were capable of ufing 
garden implements, their father took them, on a 
fine day early in the fpringj to fee thrtwoiplants 
be had reared for them, and called after their 
names. William and Thomas haying much ad- 
mired the beauty of. thefe trees, now JUle! with 
bloflbms, their father told them, that he'iqade 
them a prefent of them in good condition, and 
that they would continue to thrive or decay, in 
proportion to the labour or neglect they received. 

Thomas, though the younger fon, turned all his 
attention to the improvement of his tree, by 
clearing it of infects as foon as he difcovered them, 
and propping up the ftem that it might grow per- 
fectly upright. He dug all round it, to loofen the 
earth, that the root might receive nourifhrnent 
from the warmth of the fun, and the moifture of 
the dews. No mother could nurfe her child more 
tenderly in its infancy, than Thomas did his tree. 

His brother l^Hliam, however, purfued a very 
different conduct; for he loitered away all his 
time in the mod idle and mifchievous manner, 
one of his principal amufements being to throw 
(tones at people as they paflcd. He kept company 

with 
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With all the idle boys in the neighbourhood, with 
whom he was continually fighting, and was fel- 
dom without either a black eye or a broken fhin* 
His poor tree was negle&ed, and never thought 
of) till one day in the autumn, when by chance, 
feeing his brother's tree loaded with the fineft ap- 
[>les, and almoft ready to break down with the 
weight, he ran to his own tree, not doubting but 
he fhould find it in the fame pleating condition* 
a Great indeed was his difappointment and fuj- 
prife, when, inftead of finding the tree loaded with 
excellent fruit, he behe]d nothing but a few 
withered leaves, and branches covered with mofi. 
He instantly went to his father, and complained of 
his partiality in giving him a tree that was worth- 
lefs, *nd barren, while his brother's produced the 
moft luxuriant fruit. He therefore thought, that 
his brother (bould, at leaft, give him one-half of 
bis apples* 

His father told him, that it was by no means 
reafonable, that the induftrious fhould give up 
part of their labour to feed the idle. a If your 
tree, ((aid he) has produced you nothing, it is 
but a juft reward of your indolence, fince you fee 
what the induftry of your brother has gained him. 
Your tree was equally full of blofloms, and grew 

O % in 
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in the feme foil* but you paid no attention to the 
culture of it. Your brother 6sflkt&£ met vifible 
infea to remain oft his ti<ee ; but 1 you: negfefied 3 
that caution,^ and left them even to eat* up Ae 
very buds. As I cannot bear to* fee even plant* 
perifh through negle<S, I muft now take this tree 
from you, and give it Co your brother >; whofe 
care and attention may poffibfy reftore it to it* 
former vigour. The fruit it fhall produce muff 
be his property, and you muft no longer conftder 
yourfelf a* having any right therein^ However,, 
you may go to my mirlery, and them chortle airjr 
other, which y<Htf may K4e better, and try whatf 
you can do vrith it; but if you negleQl to take 
proper care of it* I (hall alfb take that from you* 
stad give it to your brother, as a reward for his 
ftrperior induftry and attention/* 

This had the defired effe& oft William, who* 
clearly perceived the juftice and propriety of hw 
father's reafiming, and in&antiy got into die nur- 
fery to choofethe mofli thriving apple-tree he coul<f 
there meet with. His brother Thomas sE&ftod; 
him in the culture of his tree, advifing him ia 
what manner to proceed; and William made Che 
bell ufe of his time, and the inftfnArais he re- 
ceived from his brother. He left off alt his rfli& 

chievous 
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chievous tricks, forfook the company of idle boys, 
applied himfelf chearfully to work, and in autumn 
received the reward of his labour, his tree being 
then loaded with fruit. 

Ftom this- happy change in his conduct he de- 
rived the advantage, noC only of enriching him- 
felf with a plentiful crop of fruit, but alfo of get- 
ting rid of bad and pernicious habits. His father 
was fa perfectly fadsfied with his reformation, 
that the, following feafon he gave him and his 
brother the produce of a fmall orchard, which, 
they fiiared equally between them. 



o 3 
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MISeftlBF ITSf -OWN" Pr/HISHMENT. EXEM- 
PLIFIED It* THI HISTORY OF WILLIAM 
ADD HARRY. 

MR. Stevenfen and his little Ibti Richard, as 
they were one fine day walking in the fields 
together, patfr* by the fiic of a garden, in which 
they faw a beautiful pear-tree loaded with fruit. 
Richard call a longing eye at it, and complained 
to his papa that he was very dry. On Mr. Ste- 
venfon's 
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vinfon's faying* that he was dry aMb,. but they 
rrtuft bear it with patience fill they got home, 
Richard pointed to the pear-tree, and begged his 
papa would let him go and get one> for, as the 
hedge wad not very thick, he faid he could eafily 
get through, without being feeft by any one. 

Richard's father remmdfed him, that the gar-- 
derr and fruit were private property, and to- 
take any thing from thence without permiflion 
ifras nothing lefs than being guilty of a robbery. 
He allowed, that there might be a poffibility of. 
getting into the garden witfeoit -being feen by the ' 
owner of it; but ftich a wicked aftion could nfct- 
be concealed from him, who fees every a&toft of 
bur lives, and who penetrates even into the very 
fecrets of our hearts ; and that is God. 

His forr ftook his head, and faid, he wae 
fenfible of his error, and would no more think* 
of committing what might be called a robbery. 
He recolle&ed, that parfon Jackfon had told: 
Him the fame thing before, but he had then for-, 
gotten it. 

At this inftant a man flartcd tip from behindr 
the hedge, which had before concealed him froA* 
their fight. This was an old man, the owner of 

the 
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the garden^ who had heard every thing that had 
palled between Mr. Stevenfon and his fon. " Be 
thankful to God, my child, (faid the old man) 
that your father prevented your getting into my 
garden with a view to deprive me of that which 
does not belong to you. You little thought, that 
at the foot of each tree is placed a trap to catch 
thieves,, which you could not have efcaped, and 
which might have lamed you for the reft of your 
life, I am, however, happy to find* that you fa 
readily iiftened to the firft admonition of your 
father, and {hewed fiich a fear of offending God~ 
As you have behaved in fo juft and fenfible a. 
manner, you (halt now, without any danger or 
trouble, partake of the fruit of my garden. 9r He 
then went to the fineft pear-tree, gave it a {hake* 
and brought down near a hatful of fruit* which he 
immediately gave to Richard. 

This civil old man could not be prevailed on to 
accept of any thing in return r though Mr. Steven- 
fon pulled out his purfe for that purpofe- " I am 
fufficiently fatisfied, Sir, (faid he) in thus obliging 
your fon, and were I to except of any things that 
fatisfa&ion would be loft." Mr. Stevenfon 
thanked him very kindly, and, having {haken 

hands 



forndtfottt tKtf hedge, they parted*, Richard at the 
feme* time taking leave of the eld man in a* police 
manner. 

' Little Richard, haying finished fevera! of the 
pears,* began to find himfelf at leifare to talk to 
his papa. " This lYa very good old man, ((aid 
be) but WoltW God have pumfhed me, had I 
taken thefe pears without his leave?" " He cer- 
tainly would, (replied Mr* Stevenfon) for he 
jKver fails to reward good &£tions> and chaftife 
thofe who commit evih The gooddtfrnan* fully 
Explained, to yoirthfs matter,' m teHing you of the 
tfap$ kid fbHhievetf, ; ihtty which you muft have 
jtavitobly falter, had you entered : his garden in a 
clandeftine manner. God orders every thing that 
pafle* upGfr earthy aAddrreds events fo as to re- 
Uteri good 2 people 'for virtuous a&ions, and to 
pwnife the vvkked for their crimes. In order tcr 
itaafce this niore clear to you, I wiH relate to you: 
an affair which happened when I Was a boy, and 
Which I fhatt never forget/' Richard feemed 
very attentive to his father, and having faid Ke ! 
fhottW be very glad' to hear his ftory, Mr. Steven- 
fort thus proceeded: 

ft When I lived wfth my father, and Was much 1 
* about your age, we had* two neighbours, between 

whoft 
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whofc houfes ours was fituated,. and their names 
were Davis and Johnfon. Mr. Davis had a fon 
named William, and Mr. Johnfon one alfo of the 
name of Harry* Our gardens were at that time 
feparated only by quickfet hedges, fo that it was 
eafy to fee into each other's grounds* 

44 It was too often the practice with William,, 
when he found himfelf alone in his father's gar- 
den, to take pleafure in throwing ftones over the 
hedges, without paying the lead regard, to the 
mifchief they might do. ..Mr. Davis had fre- 
quently caught him at this dangerous fport, ahd 
never failed feverely to reprimand; him for it» 
threatening him with fevere punifhment.if be did 
not defift. 

<c This child, unhappily, either knew not, or 
would not take the trouble to refleft, that we are 
not to do amifs, even when we are alone, for 
reafons I have already mentioned to you* His 
father being one day gone out, and therefore 
thinking that nobody could fee him, or bring him 
to punifhment, he filled his pockets with ftones, 
and then began to fling them about at random. 

44 Mr. Johnfon happened to be in his garden 
at the fame time,' and his ion Harry with him. 
This boy was of much the fame difpofitioa as 

Williams 
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William, thinking there was no crime in com- 
mitting any mifchief, provided he were not did 
covered. His father had a gun charged, which 
he brought into the garden, in order to fhoot the 
Iparrows that made (ad havock among his cher- 
ries, and was fitting in a fummer-houfc to watch 
them, 

" At this inftant, a fervant came to acquaint 
him, that a ftrange gentleman defired to fpeak 
with him, and was waiting in the parlour. He 
therefore put down the gun in the fummer-houfe, 
and ftri&ly ordered Harry by no means to touch 
it; but he was no fooner gone, than his naughty 
ion faid to himfelf, that he could fee no harm in 
playing a little with the gun, and therefore took it 
lip, put it on his fhoulder, and endeavoured to aft 
the part of a foldier. 

" The muzzle of the gun happened to be 
pointed towards Mr, Davis's garden, and juft as 
he was in the midft of his military exercifes, a 
{tone throne by William hit him dire&Iy in one 
of his eyes. The fright and pain together made 
Harry drop the gun, which went offj and in a 
moment both gardens refounded with the moft 
difmal flirieks and lamentations. Harry had re- 
ceived 
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ceived a, blow c io the* eye .with a itope, and tjir 
whole .change h*d entered William's ,kg« Th« 
fad confequences.qf which were, *tbe one loft hi* 
tye> and t}ie other a:leg/' . 

Richard could not hejp pit^g : BOCfr WlHwa 
and yarry.far thjeir terrible. nusfoftuiie* find Wff« 
Stevenfon was not angry with his fon for hi§rtsi** 
<Jernefs. u It is true, ,(faid he) *hey were fnuch 
to be pitied* and their parents JK11 more, fqr hay- 
ing fuch vicious^and ,difcfaipdi#i$ qhildren. Yet 
it is probable, if God had i\ot cfriy pumihed 
thefe boys, they. woujd h^ve qontirwed their nfcjT« 
chievous pr^SUces as often as they .{ho^ild ;fiful 
^bemfelve* alone ; bijt by thefe misfoutunesttlwy 
learned to keqw» that God publicly, piioifees all 
wick*dne$ dpfleiinfeere^ . This bad Ac defired 
effe&, as both ever after left off aMLkinik jof mifc 
djjfc$,xz$d became {prudent and fedate. Certain 
it if,;wSf ap all-wife Creator never chaftifea us 
tyat with a view to a4d tx> our hafgnnefsu" 

J^charti was <v<ay _nm<?h ft w* with; this, ftoiy, 
ajid.fewihe hpped *e (botfU {nearer lofe, either a 
l/;g or an eje by &t#h #npai4ffnt . cjrodtq&. This 
Lnterefting coaveifexion was interrupted by; their 
iurival £t thdr o\^ houfe> whea &chaiil haftened 

. 4 * 
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to find his brothers and lifters, to tell them the 
adventures of his walk, and the hiftory of Wil- 
liam and Harry. 
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ANTONY AND AUGUSTUS; OR, A RATIONAL 
EDUCATION PREFERABLE TO RICHES. 



AVERY early friendship commenced between 
Antony and Auguftus, who were nearly of 
an age, and as they were neighbours, they were 
almoft infeparable companions. The father of 
Antony, whofe name was Lenox, poflefled a very 
lucrative employment under government* and was 
befides poflefled of a confiderable fortune; but 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ltttlfetora, the. father diAuguftuis,, was not in 
fucfr affluent eircumftances, chough he lived coo-, 
tenta%y and turned all his thoughts to the wel- 
fare and happvaefe of his ion* ia giving him at 
welt-grounded education,, which he thought might 
prove of mar* advantage, to hint than riches, or, at 
Itztty might amply <i*pply the place of theav. 

As foon as Augruftus was nine years of age*, 
he was accuftomed to bodily exercife, and bi& 
mind inured to ftudy, which at once contributed 
to improve his healthy ftreogth* and underftand- 
ing.. Being thus, ufei ta exeucife and' motion* 
he was. healthy and fobuft; t wA being, content* 
el and happy in the *Gt£kim of his parents, he- 
enjoyed a tranquil chearfulitefs* which much, ine 
ftuencedthofe whaenjoycd.his oorjipany, 

Antony was one of his happy companions, who. 
was always, at a k>fs for amujement when Augufhis 
was ahfent; and ia that cafe* in order to fill up 
his time, he was continually eating without being 
hungry, drinking without being dry, and num- 
bering without being fieepy. This naturally 
brought on a weak habit 'of body, and frequent, 
htad-actas. 

F * Both, 
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Both parents ardently wifhed to fee their chil- 
dren healthy an4 happy ; but Mr. Lenox unfor- 
tunately purfued that obje& in a wrong channel, 
by bringing up his fon, even from his cradle, in 
the moft exceffive delicacy. He was not faffered 
to lift himfelf a chair, whenever he had a mind 
to change his feat, but a fervant was called for 
that purpofe. He was dreffed and undreffed by 
other people, and even the cutting of his own 
victuals feemed a pain to him. 
- While Auguftus, in a thin linen jacket, affil- 
ed his father to cultivate a fmall garden for their 
amufement, Antony, in a rich velvet coat, wa* 
lolling in a coach, and paying looming vifits with 
Krs mamma. If he went abroad to enjoy the air, 
dhd got out of the carriage but for a minute, his. 
great coat was put on, and a handkerchief tied 
1& round his neck, to prevent his catching cold. 
Thus iecuftomed to be humoured to excefs, he- 
wiflied for every thing he faw or could think of$ 
but his wHh was no fooner obtained, than he be- 
came tired of it, and was conftantly unhappy in the 
purfuit of new obje£ts. 

As the fervants had ftrift orders to obey him 
with implicit fubmiffion, he became fo whimfical 

and 
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ami iaip*rio*$j that be wa* heted and defpifed by 

evecy oge ki (he houfe* excepting, biff panents* 

Auguftts wo* his- only eoa»pa»ra« who loved 

War, aad U was upea that account he patiently 

p*t up with h*fr btnttotir** He wa$ fo perfe£Uy 

matter of Us temper* tfct* be would at timet . 

make bkn a* good hrimonffed a* htixi&lf. 

. Mr. Lenox would fometimes afk Augnflwa, 

how he contrived to be aiways fo , merry;, to 

which hie one day aofarered,. that, his father had 

j»U loam, that no perfect could be. perfc&ljr hoppji, 

imhtfs ihey mued feme kind of employment mA 

their pleefums, " I hare frequently obferod, 

^(continued. Augnftns) that the moft tedious and" 

dull days I -experience are thefe, in which I do 

.■o kind of work. It t* properly blending exer- 

acifc with amafitment ihatf keeps* m« mi fiich good 

health and fpirits. I fear neither the winds nor 

the cant*, neWier thd heat oftftwwner noc the cold 

tctf winter, andlhasre frequently dug up a. whole 

fiat in my. garden before Antony has quitted his 

pillow it* the jnorraag." *# 

i Mr, Lenojt felt the propriety of fitch cohdmft, 

. and a figb uftwoidably efeaped him. He then 

went t* cottfult Mr. Littleton in what manner be 

i- ... P3 fcould 
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ihould a£t, in order to make Antony as hearty 
*nd robuft as Auguftus. Mr. Littleton inform- 
ed him in what manner he treated his fbm 
<( The powers of the body and the mind (laid 
he) fhould be equally kept in exercife, unlefs we 
mean them tebeunfervfceabfe, as money buried 
in the ground would be to its owner. Nothing 
can be more injurious to the health and happinefs 
of children, than ufing them, to excefs of delicacy* 
and, under die idea of pleafing them, to indulge 
them, in their whimfical and obftinate humours 
The perfon who has been accuftomed from 
his childhood to have his flattered, will be expofed 
to many vexatious difapppintments. He will 
figh after thdfe things,, the want or pofleffion of 
.which will equally make him miferable* I have, 
however, every reafon to. believe, that Auguftus 
Will nev^r be that man." . . 

Mr. Lenox faw the truth of thofe arguments, 
and determined to adopt the fame plan for the 
treatment of his fon* But it war now too late, 
for Antony was fourteen, years ef age, and hjs 
mind and body fix muck enervated, that he could 
not bear the leaft fatiguing exertions* His me- 
theiv wh* was as weak as himfeH, begged of her 

hufband 
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hufband hot to teaze their darlings and he was at 
bft obliged; to give way to her importunities, 
when Antony again funk into 'his fosmer deftruc- 
five effeminacy. The ftrength of his body de~ 
dined, in proportion as his mind was degraded by 
ignorance. 

As foon as Antony had entered his feventeentb 
year, his parents fent him to the uiriverfity, in~ 
tending to bring him up to the fbidy of the Iawj 
and Auguftus being intended for. the feme pro* 
feffion, he accompanied him thither. Auguftus, 
in his different ftudies and purfuits,. had never 
bad any other inftru&or than his father;, while! 
Antony had as many mafters as there, are dif- 
ferent fciences, from whom he learned only, a fu» 
perficial* education* by retaining little more than 
the terms u&d in the. different branches he had 
ftudied. Auguftus, on the contrary,, was like a 
garden, whofe airy fituation admits the rays of 
the fun to every part of it^. and in which cvtery 
feed, by a proper cultivation,, advances rapidly ' 
to perfection. Already well inftruded, he ftill 
thirfted after farther knowledge, and his diligence 
and good behaviour afforded a pattern, for imita- 
tion to all his companions. The mildncfc of his 

temper. 
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temper, and hi* vivacity and Jpiighdy humour^ 
made bis* company at all times definable?' be 
was univerfrily bdored r and every one was hit 
friend* * 

Antony wa* 9t iirft happy on, being hi tie feme 
room with Auguftus; but his pride was. Jbon 
hart Ottieeing the pcefexence that was» given by 
every coe: ta bis friend, and he could sot. think of 
any laager fubmitting to fo morttfywig a daftine* 
tion« He therefore ibanfricme irin&a»> efccufi% 
and kstook the company of Aogmftaa* 

Antonys having ijoir nobody tondyifeor check 
him, gm lwofe t« his vitiated taftey, and .wan* 
dcredfrom pka&re ta pfeafinte in iearch of hap* 
pmeft. It wilb be to Httle pmepofe- to &y„ how 
often he blotted at hi* own cpnd«&; but facing 
hardened by a repetfcun of his fblHea, he: giadttt 
al)y fctt into the goofieft irregularities. To bi 
dor t^he at ferft ueturncrt home wiA the fteda of 
at mortal diAempcsr ip hia haforn, and after lail* 
guiflfciag x few mouths? expired in the gtqateft 
igonies.. 

- Soap* tund.after t Augufiu* relwraed home te 
hta parentt r pmflefiad mi an equal! flock of learii* 
lug and prudence, his departure feom. the: univ^crt 
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fity being regretted both by his teachers and com- 
panions. It may eafily be fuppofed, that his fa- 
mily received htm with tranfports of joy. You 
know not, my little readers, how pleafing are 
thofe tender parental feelings which arife from 
the profpe& of feeing their children beloved and 
refpe&ed I His parents thought themfelves the 
happieft of people, and tears of joy filled their eyes 
when they beheld him. 

Auguftus had not been long at home, before a 
confiderable employment in his profeffion was 
conferred on him, with the unanimous approba- 
tion of all who were acquainted with his charac- 
ter. This enabled him to gratify bis generous 
defire of promoting the felicity of his friends, and 
a fenfc of their happinefs added to his own. He 
was the comfort of his parents In the evening of 
their lives, and with intereft repaid their atten- 
tion and care of him in his childhood. An amiable 
wife, equally endued with fenfc, virtue, and beau- 
ty, who bore him children like himfelf, completed 
his happinefs. • i;, ° 

In the characters of Antony and Auguftus, we 
fee the fatal confequences of giving way to folly 
and vice, and what a happy effeft the contrary 

conduflt 
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condu& haa. Antony fell a vi&itB<to tbc mifguid- 

•d i.ndii!gcncc of his parents, while Auguftus lived 
to be happy by the prudent, manajenmiit he re- 
ceived in his infancy. 
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THE DESTRUCTIVE COWStQUHNCES OF DIS- ' 
SIPATION AND LUXURY. 

ON a fine ovcning, in the midfi of furnmcr, 
Mr. Drake and Ins Ton Albert took a walk 
in tbtne of the moft agreeable environs of the city. 
The Iky was clear, the air cool, and the purling 
fl reams, and gentle zephyrs ruftling in the trees, 
lulled the mind into an agreeable gloom. Albert,, 
enchanted with the natural beauties that unround- 
ed him, could not held exclaiming, " What a, 
lovely 
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lovely evening!" He prefled his father's hand, 
and looking up to him, fiud, « You know not^ 
papa, what thoughts rife in my heart 1" He was 
filent for a moment, and then looking towards 
heaven, his eyes moiftened with tears, «* I thank 
God (faid he) for the happy moments he now 
permits me to enjoy! Had I my wifh, every one 
fliould tafte the beauties of this evening as I do. 
Were 1 king of a large country, I would make 
my fubjefts perfeaiy happy." 

Mr. Drake embraced his fon, and told him, 
that the benevolent wifh he had juft uttered came 
from a heart as generous as it was humane. 
« But would not your thoughts change with your 
fortune? Are you certain, that in an exalted 
ftation you fliould preferve the fentiments, which 
now animate you in that middling ftate, in which 
it has pleafed heaven to place you ?" 

Albert was a little furprifed that his father 
(hould *fe fuch a queftion; for he had no idea 
that riches could bring with them cruelty and 

Tivickednefs. 

Mr. Drake told him, that indeed was not al- 
ways the cafe. « The world has produced for- 
tunate perfons, (faid he) who have remembered 

their paft diftreffes, and have always retained the 

moft 
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moft charitable ideas for the unfortunate; but we 
Coo often fee, what is a difgrace to the human 
heart, that a change of fortune alters the moft 
tender and fympathetic affc&ions. While we 
ottrfelves labour under misfortunes, we look upon 
it as a duty incumbent on every man to aflift us. 
Should the hand of God relieve us, we then think 
that all his intentions in die prefervarion of the 
world are anfwered, and to often ceafe too re* 
member thofe unfortunate wretches, who remain " 
in the gulph from which we have been refcued. 
You may fee an inftance of this in the man, who 
frequently comes to beg charity of me, whom 
I relieve with relu&anee, and 'cannot but cenfure 
myfclf for fo doing/* 

Albert told his father that he had frequently 
obferved how coolly he put money into his hands, 
without (peaking to him in that tender language, 
which he generally ufed to other poor people* 
He therefore begged his father would tell hint ' 
what could be his reafon for it. 

" I will tell you, my dear, (faid Mr* Drake) 
what has been his conduit, and then leave you 
to judge how far I do right. Mr. Mafon was a 
linen-draper in Cheapfide; and, though the pro- 
fits of his bufinefs were but moderate, yet a poor 

Q, perfoR 
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perfon never afked his charity in vain. This he 
viewed as his moft pleafing extravagance, and he 
confidered himtelf happy in the enjoyment of 
it, though he could not purfue this indulgence to 
the extent of his wiflies. Bufinefs one day call- 
ing him on 'Change, he heard a number of capital 
merchants talking together of vaft cargoes, and 
the immenfe profits, to, be expe&ed from them. 
c Ah ! (faid he to himfelf) how happy thefe people 
are ! Were I as rich, heaven knows, I (hould not 
make money my idol, for the poor fliould plenti- i 

fully partake of my abundance/ 

« This pan went home with a bpfom full of 
ambitious thoughts j but his circumftaiices were 
too narrow to embrace his vaft projects, as it re- 
quired no fmall fhare of prudence in the majjage- 
ment of his affairs, to make every thing meet at 
the end of the year. * Ah ! (cried he) I fliall 
never get forward, nor rife above the middling 
condition, in which I at prefent linger/ 

«* In the midft of thefe gloomy thoughts, a j 

paper, inviting adventurers to purchafe (hares in 
the lottery, was put into his hand. He feemed as 
if infpired by Fortune, and caught the idea im- 
mediately. Without confidering the inconve- 
nience to which his covetoufnefs might reduce 

him, 
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him, he haftencd to the lottery office, and there 
laid out four guineas. From this moment, he 
waited with impatience for the drawing, nor could 
he find repofe even at night on his pillow. He 
fometimes repented of having fo foolifhly hazard- 
ed what he could not well bear the lofs of, and 
at other times he fancied he faw riches pouring 
in upon him from all quarters. At laft the draw- 
ing began, and, in the midft of his hopes and 
fears, Fortune favoured him with a prize of five 
thoufand pounds. 

<c Having received his money, he thought of 
nothing elfe for feveral days ; but when his ima- 
gination had cooled a little, he began to think 
what ufe hefhould make of it. He therefore en* 
creafed his ftock, extended his buiinefs, and by 
care and afliduity in trade foon doubled his capital. 
In left than ten years, he became one of the mod 
confiderable men in the city, and hitherto he had 
punctually kept his promife, in being the friend 
and patron of the poor $ for the fight of an un- 
fortunate perfon always put him in mind of hi* 
former condition, and pleaded powerfully in be* 
halfofthediftrefled. 

u As he now frequented gay company, he By 
degrees began to contract a habit of luxury and 

Q^2 diffipa- 
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diffipation > he purchafed a fplendid country-houfe 
with elegant gardens, and his life became a fcene 
of uninterrupted pleafures and amufements. All 
this extravagance, however, foon convinced him, 
that he was confiderably reducing his fortune; 
and his trade, which he had given up, to be the 
more at leifure for the enjoyment of his plea- 
fures, no longer enabled him to repair it. Be- 
fides, having been fo long accuftomed to put no 
reftraint on his vanity and pride, he could not 
fubmit to the meannefs of leflcning his expences. 
* I (hall always have enough for myfelf (thought 
he) and let others take care of themfelves.* 

a As his fortune decreafed, fo did his feelings 
for the diftrefled, and his heart- grew callous to 
the cries of mifery, as with indifference we hear 
the roaring tempeft when (heltered from its fury. 
Friends, whom he had till then fupported, came 
as ufual to implore his bounty ; but he received 
therrt roughly, and forbid them his houfe. ( Am 
I, (faid he) to fquander my fortune upon you f 
Do as I have done, and get one for yourfetves.* 

" His poor unhappy mother, from whom he had 
taken half the penfion he ufed to allow her, came 
to beg a corner in any part of his houfe, where 
(he might finilh her few remaining days ; but he 

was 
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was fo cruel as to refufe her requeft, and with 
She utmoft indifference faw her perifh for want. 
The meafure of his crimes, however, was now 
nearly filled* His wealth was all foon exhaufted 
in debaucheries and other excefles, and he had 
neither the inclination nor ability to return to 
trade* Mifcry foon overtook him, and brought 
him to that ftate, in which you. now fee him. 
He begs his bread from door to door, an obje&r 
of contempt and deteftation to all honeft people, 
and a j uft example of the indignation of the Al- 
mighty." 

Albert told his father, that if fortune made men 
fo wicked and miferable, h? wifhed to remain as 
he was, -above pity,. ancTfeciire from contempt. 

c< Think often, my dear child, (fatd his-fatber 
to him) of this ftory, and leant from this exam- 
ple, that no true happinefs can be enjoyed^ unlets 
we feel for the misfortune? of others. It is the 
rich man's duty to relieve the dHtreffes of the 
poor, and in this more folid pleafure is found than 
can be expe&ed from the enervating excefles of 
luxury and pomp.** 

The fun was now finking beneath the horizon, 
and his parting beams reflected a lively glow upon 
the clouds, which feemed to form a purple curtain 

Q^3 round 
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round his bed. The air, frefhened by the approach 
of evening, breathed an agreeable calm ; and die 
feathered inhabitants of the grove fung their fare- 
wel long. The wind ruffling among the trees 
added a gentle murmur to the concert, and every 
thing fcemed to infpire joy and happinefs, while 
Albert and his father returned to their houfc with 
thoughtful and penfivc fteps. 
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WILLIAM AND AMELIA. 

TN a pleafant village, at Come diftance from the 
■*■ metropolis, lived Lord and Lady Ruflel, who 
had brought up an orphan named William, from 
his infancy, and had a ftranger to the family feen 
in what a tender manner he was treated, he would 
have fuppofed him to be their fon. This amiable 
couple had only one child living, a daughter, 
named Amelia, who was nearly of the fame age 
With William, and the lady was pleafed to fee that 
the 
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the two children had fomething beyond a common* 
attachment for each other. 

William and Amelia were one fine fummer 
morning faunteriag in the orchard with their little 
friend Charlotte, whofe parents lived in the neigh* 
bourhood. Of thefe two little mifles, Amelia 
was the youngeft, and not quite eight years of age* 
They were walking arm in arm, and humming, 
over a pretty fong, then fafhionable in the village 
colle&ion of ballads. At the fame^ime William- 
was walking before them, at fome little diftance* 
amuiing himfelf with a fhepherd's pipe. 

While Amelia and Charlotte were thus ram* 
bling about, they caft their eyes on fome beauti- 
ful apples that hung on a fine tree,, from which; 
all the fruit had been fuppofed to be gathered ;, 
but the branches had hidden fome from view, and 
in courfe had efcaped the notice of the gatherers. 
The beautiful vermillion, with which thefe apples, 
were tinged, and which the leaves could not en? 
tirely hide, feemingly invited the hand' to come* 
and take thenu William, inftantly climbed the 
tree they were admiring, and threw down as many 
apples as he could reach, while the ladies below 
herd their aprons to catch, them as they fell.. 

Chance 
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Chance fo dire&ed it, that two or three, which 
were confidered as the fineft,. fell into the apron 
of Charlotte, who was much pleafcd with this 
accidental diftribution, as (he might with reafon 
have been, had a premeditated preference been 
the caufe of it, for William was in reality the po- 
litcft and prettied little fellow in the village. 

Charlotte, with joy and triumph in her eyes, 
thus addrefled herfelf to Amelia: " Only fee how 
fine and large my apples are, while yours are no- 
thing to compare to them f" Amelia was very 
much diipleafed with thefe words, fhe hung down 
her head, and putting on a ferious countenance, 
remained filent during the remainder of the walk* 
William, by an hundred affiduhies, endeavoured 
to recover Amelia's chearfulnefs, again to fpread 
a fmile on her clouded countenance, and make 
her renew her ufual pleafing prattle. 

As foon as they arrived near home,. Charlotte 
took her leave* Little William then addrefled 
his fitter, for by that tender name he always cal- 
led her, and aflced her why fhe feemed fo angry 
with him. Certainly,(faid he) you cannot be 
angry at Charlotte having her (bar? of the apples. 
You very well know that I always loved you beft, 
and therefore endeavoured to throw into your 

apron 
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apron thofe apples, which, by chance, fell into 
Charlotte's. You muft be fenfible, that I could 
not afterwards take them from her. Befides I 
thought you of too generous a difpofition to take 
notice of fuch trifles. Be affured, the firft op- 
portunity that (hall offer, I will give you a con* 
vincing proof that I had no defign to vex you, 
whatever you may at prefent think of my Inten- 



tions." 



cc Very pretty, indeed, Mr. William ? (replied 
Amelia, with a look of uneafinefs and difdain.) 
Pray who told you that I was vexed ? Suppofe 
Mifs Charlotte's apples had been ten times finer 
than mine, would that be any confideration to 
me? You very well know, Sir, that I am no glut- 
ton; neither (hould I have taken any notice of the 
preference you (hewed her, had it not been for 
that faucy little creature's looks. I never wi(h to 
fee her more;, and as for you, fall down on your 
knees this inftant* or I never will forgive you 
while I live.'" 

Little WilKam could not thmk of fubmitting 
to fuch an indignity, as that would be confefiTng 
a fault of which he was not guilty, and therefore 
now ftood more upright than before. <c I am no 
ftory-teller, Mifs Amelia, (faid he) and there- 
fore 
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fore it is very wrong in yon not to believe what I 
fo pofiti vely affirm, for I certainly had no defign to 
▼ex you.** 

** Very wrong in me, Sir! (replied Amelia.) 
That is pretty indeed! But you need not thus 
affront me, becaufe Mifs Charlotte is your fa- 
vourite!" So faying, and beftowing a contemp- 
tuous curtfey on him, fhe left him with an affeded 
air of (corn and contempt. 

Dinner being now ready, they fat down at 
table, but pouted at each pther all the time it 
lafted. Amelia would not once drink, in order 
to avoid faying, " Your good health, William." 
And William on his part, was fo vexed at her 
treatment of him, that he was determined 
not to give up the point. Amelia, however, 
could not help fometimes ftealing a glance at 
William, and from a corner of her eye watch all 
his motions. As it happened, one of thefe fly 
glances met the eye of William, who was equally 
attentive to watch all the motions of Amelia, 
without wifhing to be obferved. Their eyes'thus 
meeting, fhe inftantly turned hers away to ano- 
ther obje£t; and as William attributed this to 
contempt, which in reality it was not, he affe&ed 

much 
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much indifference, and continued eating with the 
inoft apparent compofare. 

As foon as the doth was removed, and the 
wine and fruit put on the table, poor Amelia, 
being fadly out of temper at the indifference {he 
experienced from William, made a difrefpe&ful 
anfwer.to a queftion put to her by her mamma, 
and, for a fecond offence of the fame nature, 
was ordered to retire from table. She obeyed, 
and burfting into a flood of tears, inftantly with- 
drew, without caring whither (he went. How- 
ever, it (b happened, that the garden door was 
open; (he therefore Jlew down the walk, and 
went into the arbour, in order there in fecret to 
give a vent to her grief. Here fhe cried moft la- 
mentably; and ibon repented of her quarrel- 
ling with William, who constantly, whenever 
(he happened toget into difgrace with her mamma, 
would not only weep with her, but endeavour to 
bring about a reconciliation, which lie never 
failed to accomplish. 

Though William continued at table, he 
could not help feeling for the difgrace of 
Amelia* He had fijeed his eye on two peaches, 
and endeavoured to contrive means of getting 

them into his pocket in' order to convey them to 
4 Amelia, 
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Amelia, whom he knew he fhould find fome« 
where in the garden, and he could eafily make an 
excufb to go thither; yet he was fearful of hav- 
ing his intentions difcovered. He pufhed back 
his chair, then brought it forwards feveral times, 
and was continually looking down, as if for 
fbmething on the carpet. u Pretty little Caefar f 
fweet Pompey !" cried he, fpeaking to two dogs 
then in the room. At this time, he hold a peach 
in his hand, which he meant to flip into 'hi* 
pocket, as foon as he could difcover the eyes of* 
my lord and lady attracted by any other obje£r» 
u Only fee, papa and mamma, (continued he) how 
prettily they are playing !" 

His lordlhip replied, that they would not eat 
one another, he would anfwer for it 5 and having 
juft looked at them, put himfelf into his former 
pofition. Thus poor William, who thought he 
was fure of then pocketing the peach, was 
fadly difoppointed, and obliged to replace it oa 
the table* 

Thefe motions, however, were obferved by 
Lady Ruflel, who conje&ured what were his in- 
tentions. She therefore for fome time enjoyed 
the poor fellow's embarraftments, and made his 

R lordfliip 
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lordfhip acquainted with it by looks and dumb 
Motions. 

William, who had no idea that his fcheme 
was fufpe£ted, being fearful of trying the fame 
ftratagem twice, inflantly thought of, another 
expedient. He took a peach, and placed it in 
the hollow of his hands both put together, after 
which he conduced it to his mouth, and made 
believe as though he was really eating it. Then, 
while with his left hand he found means to clap 
his peach into a cavity he had previoufly hollowed 
in the napkin on his knees, he put his right hand 
out to reach the other, which he difpofed of in the 
fame manner. 

In a few minutes, my lord and lady forgot to 
watch the motions of William, and entered into 
converfation on various fubjefts. He therefore 
thought this a proper opportunity to get away, 
rofe up from table, with both peaches in the nap- 
kin, and began to imitate the mewing of a cat, 
which a young fhepherd's boy had lately taught 
him. His view in this was to engage the atten- 
tion of Caeftr and Pompey, in which he fucceed- 
ed, as they both got up, and jumped about the 
room. 

Lady 
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Lady Ruflel was a little angry with him for 

making fuch a mewing as that, the garden was 

the mod proper place. William pretended to be 

very much confufed at this reproof, though the 

confequence of it was the very thing he wanted* 

He then inftantly ran up to Caefar, u See, mamma, 

((aid William) he wants to bite Pompey!" and 

as he turned, he dextroufly flipped the napkin into 

his pocket, and pretended to run after Caefar to 

punifh him. The dog ran towards the door * 

Amelia had left open when (he went into the 

garden, and away went William in purfuit of 

her. 

Lady Ruflel called William back, andafked 
him where he was going. " My dear mamma, 
(faid he) if you pleafe, I will take a turn in the 
garden, and I hope you will not refufe me that 
favour/ 9 As Lady Ruflel did not immediately 
anfwer him, he lowered his voice, and fpoke in 
a more fuppliant manner. At laft, having ob- 
. tained her permiffion, away he ran with fo much 
hafte, that his foot flipped,, and down he fells 
but ludcily, neither he nor the peaches were 
hurt. 

R % After 
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After fearching round the garden for his fitter, 
he at laft found her in the arbour, fitting in an 
attitude of forrow. She was exceedingly un- 
happy to think {he had grieved the three beft 
friends (he had, her worthy parents, and her dear 
William. « My fweeteft Amelia, ((aid the lit- 
tle fellow, felling on his knees at the fame time) 
let us be friends. I would freely afk forgivenefs 
for my faiAt, had I really intended to difpleafe 
ypu. If you wilt afk my pardon, I will afk yours 
aJfo. My pretty Amelia, let us be friends* 
Here are two nice peaches, which I could not 
think of eating while you were not prefent ta 
partake of them." ' 

u Ah, my deareft Billy! (faid Amelia, fqueeo- 
ing his hand while fhe fpoke, and weeping on his 
(boulder) what a fweet good-tempered little fel- 
low you are i Certainly, (continued fhe fobbing 
while fhe fpoke) thofe that are friends to us in 
our misfortunes are truly valuable. It was very 
wrong in me to be fo vexed, as I was this morn- 
ing, about the lofs of a few apples. It was the 
infulting look that Mifs Charlotte gave me that 
was the caufe of it ; but I will think of her na 
more. Will you forgive me ? (added (he) wip- 
ing 
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ing off the tears (he had let fall on William's 
hand) I confefs that I fometimes love to plague 
you ; but keep your peaches, for I cannot think 
of eating them." 

" As to plaguing me, lifter, (anfwered Wil- 
liam) you may do that as often as you like; but, 
I aflure you, nobody (hall do fo but yourfelfj as 
to the peaches, I moft certainly will not eat them. 
I have already told you fo, and my word is like 
the law of the Medes and Perfians, which altereth 
not. 

<c For the very fame reafon, (faid Amelia) I 
{hall not eat them," and immediately threw them 
both over the garden wall ; for, befides her hav- 
ing faid (he would not eat them, (he could not 
bear the thought of receiving a bribe to reconcile 
a quarrel. Amelia's next confideration was how 
to make it up with her mamma, and (he faid {he 
fhould be happy indeed, if (he would but permit 
her to appear before her, and afk her pardon. 

The generous little William no fooner heard 
thefe words, than he promifed to fettle that bufi- 
nefs, and away he inftantly ran ; but before he 
had taken many (leps, he (topped (hort, and turn- 
ing round, faid, « I will tell mamma, that it was I 

R 3 who 
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who made you anger her, by having vexed you In 

the morning." 

Little William fucceeded beyond his expecta- 
tions, and all parties were foon reconciled to 
each other. A friendfliip fo affectionate and ge- 
nerous is highly worthy of the imitation of all my 
juvenile readers. 
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THE RIVAL DOCS. 

A Gentleman, whofe name was Howard, had 
brought up two pretty dogs from puppies. 
The one he called Caftor, and the other Pollux 
hoping they would live in fuch friendihip toge- 
ther, as did the two illuftrious heroes, after whom 
they were named. Though they both came from 
the fame mother, and at the fame time; had been 
both fed together, and equally treated; yet it was 
4 f00H 
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foon feen, that there was a great difference in their 
tempers and difpofitions. 

Caftor was of a meek and tra&able nature ; but 
Pollux was fierce and quarrelfome. When any 
perfon took notice of the generous Caftor, he 
would wag his tail, and jump about for joy, nor 
was he ever jealous on feeing more notice taken 
of his brother than of himfelf. The Airly Pollux, 
on the contrary, whenever Mr. Howard had him 
on his lap, would growl and grumble at Caftor, if 
he attempted to come near him, or if any one took 
notice of him. 

When any of Mr. Howard's friends happened 
to come on a vifit to his houfe, and bripg their 
dogs along with them, the good-natured Caftor 
would immediately mix among them, and in his 
way endeavour to amufe them. As he was. by 
nature extremely pliant and engaging, they* were 
all peace and harmon^ whenever it fell to his lot 
to entertain them. They would jump and play 
about the houfe, as boys do in fchool when they are 
left to themfelves. 

The furly Pollux afled a very different part. 
He would fneak into a corner, and bark all day 
at the ftrangers. If any of them happened to . 
pafs too near him, he would then be fure to fnarl 

and* 
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and grin, and would often ftart up, and bite their 
ears or tails. If his matter happened to take any 
notice of either of the Arrange dogs, on account of x 
their good-nature or handfomenefs, Pollux would 
howl as loud as if thieves were a&ually breaking 
into the houfe. 

This odious difpofition of Pollux did not efcap* 
the notice of Mr. Howard, who gradually began 
to negledl him.} while Caftor, on the contrary,, 
was every day increafing in his matter's favour. 

As Mr. Howard was one day fitting at table,. 
it fuddenly entered his mind to make a more par* 
ticular trial of the temper of thefe two dogs than 
he had hitherto done. Both happened to be at* 
tending at table, but Pollux was neareft his maf- 
ter; for the good-natured Caftor, ih order to 
avoid ftrife and contention, always let him choofe 
his place. 

Mr. Howard threw a nice piece of meat to 
Pollux, which he devoured with much greedinefs* 
Caftor fhewed no figns of uneafinefs at this, but 
patiently waked till his matter flxould think it was 
his turn. Soon afterwards* Mr. Howard threw 
Caftor a bone with hardly any meat on it; but he 
took it without (hewing the leaft mark of difcon- 
tent. The furly Pollux, however, no fooner faw 

hi* 
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his brother engaged on his meatlefs bone, though 
he had feafted on his own delicious morfel, than 
he fell upon him, and took it from him. The 
good-natured Caftor made no oppofition, but 
gave up the bone without a murmur. 

My readers muft not from hence imagine, 
that Caftor was a coward, or was in the leaft 
afraid of the ftrength of his brother ; for he had 
lately given fufficient proof of his courage and 
refolution, in a battle he had been drawn into by 
Pollux, whofe intolerable morofenefs had brought 
on him the vengeance of a neighbouring dog* 
Pollux, after engaging his antagonist only a few 
minutes, though he had provoked the dog to try 
his ftrength, ran away like a coward; but Caftor, 
in order to cover the retreat of his brother, and 
without any one to take his part, fought him like 
a hero, and at laft forced him to run away like- 
wife. 

Mr. Howard was well acquainted with this cir- 
cumftance, and as he had before eftablifhed his 
credit in point of courage, fo was his matter 
now fully convinced of his good temper, and the 
furly and cowardly difpofition of his brother. 
« My good fellow, (faid Mr. Howard to Caftor) 
it is but juft, that you (hould at leaft fare as well 

as 
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s$ your brother, who does not deferve To much as 
you/' So faying, he cut off a large piece of nice 
ipneat, and gave it to Caftor. 

Pollux, feeing fo nice a morfel given to his bro- 
ther, accompanied with fuch cutting words from 
his matter, began to growl and friar I. " Since 
you have {hewn fo much complaifance and gene- 
rofity to your brother, (continued Mr. Howard, 
ftill fpeaking to Caftor) who in return treats you 
with ill- manners, jealoufy, and envy, you (hall 
in future be my own dog, and be at liberty to 
range about the houfe at your pleafure ; but your 
Vother fhall be confined in the yard* Here, (cried 
he) bring a chain for Pollux, and order the car- 
penter to make him a little houfe !" The, order., 
was inftantly obeyed, and Pollux was led to his 
kennel, while his brother rambled about at liberty. 

Had Pollux received fo Angular a mark of fa- 
vour, he would undoubtedly have fupported it 
witiunfolence; but Caftor was of a different dif- 
pofition, and appeared very unhappy at his bro- 
thers difgrace. Whenever any nice bit was given 
to Caftor, he would run away with it to. Pollux, 
wag his tail for joy, and invite -him to partake of 
it* In fhort, he vifited him every night in his 

houfe, 
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houfe, and did every thing he could to amufe him 
under his fufFerings. 

Notwithftanding all thefc marks of tendernefs, 
Pollux always received his brother in the moil 
fiirly manner, howling as though he were come 
to devour him, and treating him with every mark 
of difrefpeii. At length rage and disappointment 
inflamed his blood, he pined away by degrees, and 
at laft died a miferable fpe&acle. 

The moral of this ftory is fo obvious, that there 
hardly appears a necdEty to tell-my young readers, 
that ftich a dilpofition as Pollux mud render its 
pofleflbr an object of contempt and abhorrence, 
while that of Caftor will ever be beloved and re- 
fpeaed. 
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CLEOPATRA} OR, THE REFORMED LITTLE 
TYRANT. 

A PERT little hmTey, whofename was Cleopa- 
tra, was continually teazing and command- 
ing her poor brother. •* So, you will not do 
whatl bid you, Mr. Obftiiwcy! (the would often 
fay to him) Come, come, Sir, obey, or it fliall be 
the worfe for you." 

If Cleopatra's word might be taken for it, her 
brother did every thing wrong; but, on the con- 
trary, whatever (he thought of doing was the 
S matter- 
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mafter-plece of rcafon and found fenfe. If he 
propofed any kind of diverfion, (he was fure to 
confider it as dull and infipid; but it often hap- 
pened, that (he would herfelf the next day recom- 
mend the fame thing, and having forgotten what 
(he had faid of it before, confider it as the moft 
. lively and entertaining* 

Her brother was obliged to fubrnit to her unac- 
countable whims and fancies, or elfe endure the 
moft difagreeable le&ures a little female tongue 
could utter. If ever he prefumed to be fo hardy 
as to reafon with her on her ftrange condu&, in- 
ftant deftru&ion to his play-things were the ine- 
vitable confequence of it, 

Her parents with regret faw this ftrange and 
tyrannical difpofition of their daughter, and in vain 
did every thing they could think of to break her of 
it. Her mother, in particular, continually enforced 
on her mind, that fuch children never procured 
the efteem of others; and that a girl, who fet up 
her own opinion againft that of every one elfe, 
would foon become intolerable and infupportable 
to all her acquaintance. This prudent advice, 
however, made no impreffion on her ftubborn 
heart; and her brother, wearied out by her ca- 
price and tyranny, began to have very little affec- 
tion 
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tionforher. It one day happened, that a gen- 
tleman of a free and open temper dined. at their 
houfe. He 'could not help obferving with what 
a haughty air (he treated her poor brother, and, 
indeed, every other perfon in the room. At firft 
the rules of politenefs kept him from ikying any 
thing ; but at laft, tired out with her impertinence, 
he began addreffing his difcourfe to her mamma, 
in the following manner : 

" I was lately in France, and, as I was fond of 
being prefent at the foldiers exercife, I ufed to go, 
as often as I could, to fee their manoeuvres on the 
parade, nearly in the fame manner as they do here 
at St* James's. Among the foldiers there were 
many I obferved with whiikers, which gave them 
a very fierce and foldier-Hke look* Now, had I 
a child like your Cleopatra, I would inftantly give 
her a foldier's uniform, and put her on a pair of 
whiikers, when (he might, with rather more pro- 
priety than at prefent, a£t the part of a comman- 
der/' 

Cleopatra heard .this, and flood covered with 
confufton ! (he could not help bluihing, and was 
unable to conceal her tears. However, this re- 
proach perfe&ly reformed her, and (he became 
feniible how unbecoming was a tyrannizing tern- 

S 2 per- 
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per. It his been observed, that to be fenfiblc of 
our errors is half the work of reformation. So it 
happened with Cleopatra, who with the affiftance 
of her mother's prudent eounfels, became an 
amiable girl. 

Her reformation was a credit to her ; and it is 
much to be wifhed that all young ladies, who take 
no pains to conquer their pailions, would at laft 
imitate Cleopatra, and with to avoid being told, 
that a foldier's drefs and a pair of whi Iters would 
better become them than nice cambric frocks and 
filk flips. Had Cleopatra attended to the advice 
of her parents, and not have imagined that great- 
nets confifts in impertinence, (he would have been 
nappy _rauch fooner man fhe was. 
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THE PASSIONATE BOY. 

YOUNG Frederick had naturally a noble foul, 
elevated thoughts, and generous notions. 
His turn of mind was lively, bis imaginations 
ftrong and quick, and his temper" chearful and 
pleating. Indeed, the elegance of his perfon, and 
his behaviour and accompli foments, gained him 
the refpect of every one ; but, not with Handing all 
thefe amiable qualities, he had one unhappy defect 
which was that of giving way too readily to the 
moll violent emotions of paJQpn, 

S 3 It 
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It would frequently happen, that while he was 
amufing himfelf in the circle of his playmates, 
the moft trifling contradidion would ruffle his 
temper, and fill him with the higheft degree of 
rage and fury, little fhort of a ftate of m£dnefs. 

As he happened to be one day walking about 
his chamber, and meditating on the neceflary 
preparations for a treat his father had permitted 
him to give his fitter, his dear friend and fa- 
vourite, Marcus, cafbe to him to advice with him 
on that bufinefc. Frederick, being loft in thought v 
fawnot his friend, who therefore, having fpoken 
to hifa in vain, drew nearer to him, and begah to 
pull him by the fleeve. Frederick, angry and out 
of patience with thefe interruptions, fuddenly tur- 
ned round, and gave Marcus fuch a pufh*, that 
he fent him reeling acrofs the room, and he at laft 
fell againft the wainfcot. 

Marcus lay motionlefs on the floor, without 
the leaft appearance of life j for in his fall, he had 
ftruck his head againft fomething which had given 
him a deep and terrible wound, from which iflued 
a great quantity of blood. How fhall we defcribe 
the fituation of poor Frederick, who loved his 
friend tenderly, and for whom he would, on oc- 
cafion, have facrificed his life ! 

Frederick 
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Frederick fell down bcfidc him, crying out 
moft lamentably, tt He is dead ! he is dead ! I 
have killed my dear friend Marcus !" So great 
were his fright and confternation, ^hat he had no* 
idea of calling for affiftance, but lay by his fide 
uttering the moft difmal groans. Happily, how- 
ever, his father beard him, and inftanly run- 
ning in, took up Marcus in his arms. He called 
for fome fugar to flop the bleeding of the wound,. 
and having applied fome felts to his nofe, and fome 
water to his temples,, they brought him a little to 
himfelf. 

Frederick was transported with joy when he 
perceived fymptoms of life in his friend ; but the 
fear of relapfe kept him in the greateft anxiety. 
They immediately fent for a furgeon, who a9 foon 
as he arrived, fearched the wound. He found it 
was not in the temple, but fo very clofe to it, 
that the tenth part of an inch nearer would pro- 
bably have made the wound dangerous indeed, if 
sot mortal. 

Marcus being carried home, foon became deli- 
rious, and Frederick could not be perfuaded to 
leave him. He fat down by the fide of his poor 
friend, wholely abforbed in filence. Marcus, 
while be remained in that delirious ftate, fre- 
quently 
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quently pronounced the name of Frederick. ** My 
dear Frederick, (he would fometimes fay) what 
could I have done to deferve being treated in this 
manner ? Yet, I am fure, you cannot be lefs un- 
happy than myfelf, when you reflect you wounded 
me without a caufe. However, I would not wifh 
your generous nature fhould be grieved. Let us 
forgive e^ch other, I for vexing you, and you for 
wounding me." 

In this manner did Marcus talk, without being 
fenfible that Frederick was near him, though he 
held him by the hand at the fame time. Every 
word thus pronounced, in which there could be 
neither flattery nor deceit, went to the heart of 
the afflided Frederick, and rendered his grief al- 
moft infupportable. 

In ten days time, however, it pleafed God to 
abate the fever, and he was enabled to get up, to 
the great joy of his parents; but how can we 
exprefs the feelings of Frederick on this happy 
occafion ! That talk mud be left for thofe who 
may have unfortunately been in a fimilar fituation? 
his joy now was undoubtedly as great as his far- 
rows had been. 

Marcus, at laft, got perfe&ly well, and Frede- 
rick in conference recovered his former chear- 

fulnefi 
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fulnefs and good- humour.* He now Hood in 
need of no other IelTon, than the forrowful event 
that had lately taken place, to break himfelf of that 
violence of temper, to which he had been fo long 
a flave. In a little time, no appearance of the 
wound remained, excepting a fmall fear near hii 
temple, which Frederick could never look at 
without fbme emotion-, even after they were both 
grown up to manhood. Indeed, it ever after- 
wards was confidered as a feal of that frtendlhip, 
which they never loft light of. 
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CAROLINE, OR A LESSON TO CURE VANITY. 

A Plain white frock had hitherto been the only 
drefs of Caroline. Silver Buckles in her red 
Morocco lhoesi and her ebon hair, which, had 
never felt the torturing iron, floweil upon her 
Shoulders in graceful ringlets, now and then dlf- 
turbed by the gentle winds. 

Being one day in company with fome little girls, 
who, though no older than herfelf, were drefled 
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in all the empty parade of fafhion, the glare and 
glitter of thofe fine clothes raifed in her heart a 
deflre fhe had never before felt. 

As foon as (he got home, a My dear mamma, 
(faid (he) I have this afternoon feen Mifs Flippant 
and her two lifters, whom you very well know, 
The eldeft is not older than myfelf, and yet they 
were all drefled in the moft elegant manner; 
Their parents muft certainly have great pleafure 
in feeing them fo finely drefled ; and, as they are 
not richer than you, do, my dear mamma, let me 
have a fine filk flip, embroidered (hoes like theirs, 
and let my hair be drefled by Mr Frizzle, who is 
faid to be a very capital man in his profeffion!" 

Her mother replied, that «fhe fhould have no 
obje&ion to gratify her wifhes, provided it would 
add to her happinefs; but fhe was rather fearful 
it might have a contrary effe£t. As Mifs Caro- 
line could not give into this mode of thinking, 
fhe requefted Her mamma to explain her reafons 
for what fhe had faid. 

" Becaufe, (faid her mother) you will be in 
continual fear of fpotting your filk flip, and even 
rumpling it, whenever you wear it. A drefs like 
that of Mifs Flippant will require the utmoft care 

and 
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And attention to preferve it from accidents ; for a 
finglc fpot will fpoil its beauty, and you very well 
know there is no wafhing of filks. However 
extenfive my fortune may be, I affare you, it is 
not fufficient to purchafe you filk gowns fo often 
as you would wifh to have them." 

Mifs Caroline confidered thefe arguments as 
very trifling, and promifed to give her mamma no 
Itneafinefs as to her careleflhefs in wearing her 
fine clothes. Though her mamma consented to let 
her be drefled in the manner (he requefted, yet (he 
delired her to remember the hints (he had given 
her of the vexatbns to which her vanity would «- 
pofe her. 

Mifs Caroline, on Whom this good advice had 
no effect, loft not a moment in deftroying all the 
pleafure and enjoyment of her infancy. Her hair, 
which before hung down in carelefs ringlets, was 
now twifted up in paper, and fqueeaed between a 
burning pair of tongs ; that fine jet, which had 
hitherto fo happily fet offthe whitenefs of her fore- 
head, was loft under a clod of powder and poma- 
tum. 

In a few. days, the mantua-maker arrived with 
a fine flip of pea-green taffety, with fine pink 

trioi- 
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trimmings, and a pair of fhoes, elegantly worked 
to anfwer the flip. The fight of them gave in* 
finite pleafure to Caroline ; but it was eafily to 
be perceived, when fhe had them on, that her 
limbs were under great reftraint, and her motions 

had loft their accuftomed eafe and freedom* 

» 

That innocerifce and candour, which ufed to 
adorn her lovely countenance, began to be loft 
amidft the profufion of flowers, filks, gauzes, and 
ribbands. 

The novelty, however, of her appearance 
qirite enchanted her. Her eyes, with uncommon 
eagernefs, wandered over every part of her drefs, 
and were feldom removed, unlefs to take a general 
purvey of the whole in a pier-glafe. She prevail- 
ed on her mamma, to let her fend cards of in vita* 
tion to all her acquaintances, in order to enjoy the 
inexpreffible pleafure of being gazed at. As fooa 
as they were met, (he would walk backwards and 
forwards before them, like a peacock, and feeta; 
to confider herfelf as the emprefs of the worlds 
and they as her vaflals. 

All this triumph and confequeqce, however, 
met with many mortifying circumftances. The 
children, who lived near her, were one day per- 1 

- T . mittcd 
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mitted to ramble about the fields, when Caroline 
accompanied them, and led the way. What firft 
attraded their attention was a beautiful meadow, 
enamelled with a variety of charming flowers ; 
and butterflies, whofe wings were of various co- 
lours, hovered over its furface. The little ladies 
amufed themfelves with hunting thefe butterflies, 
Which they dexteroufly caught without hurting 
them; and, as foon as they had examined their 
beauties, let them fly again. Of the flowers that 
fprung beneath their feet, they made nofegays, for- 
■Bed in the prettieft tafte. 

Though pride would not at firft permit Mifs 
Caroline to partake of thefe mean amufements* 
yet fhe at laft wanted to (hare in the diverfion ; 
but they told her, that the ground might be damp, 
which would infallibly (lain her (hoes, and hurt 
her filk flip. They had difcovered her intention 
in thus bringing them together, which was only 
to (hew her fine clothes, and they were therefore 
refolved to mortify her vanity. 

Mifs Caroline was of courfe under the necef- 
fity of being folitary and ina&ive, while her com- 
panions fported on the grafs -without fear of in- 
commoding themfelves. The pleafure (he had 

lately 
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lately taken in viewing her fine flip and (hoes was, 
at this moment, but a poor compenfation for the 
mirth and merriment (he thereby loft. 

On one fide of the meadow grew a fine grove 
of trees, which refounded with the various notes 
of innumerable birds, and which feemed to invite 
every one that pafled that way to retire thither, 
and partake of the indulgences of the (hade. 
The little maidens entered this grove, jumping 
and fporting, without fearing any injury to their 
clothes. Mifs Caroline would have followed 
them, but they advifed her not, telling her, that 
the bufhes would certainly tear her fine trim- 
mings. She plainly faw that her friends,, who 
were joyoufly fporting among the trees, were 
making themfelves merry at her expence, and 
therefore grew peevifh and ill-humoured. 

The youngeft of her vifitors, however, had 
fome fort of compaffion on her. She had juft 
difcovered a corner, where a quantity of fine wild 
ftrawberries grew, when (he called to Mifs Ca- 
roline, and invited her to eat part of them. This 
(he readily attempted; but no fooner had (he en~ 
tered the grove, than (he was obliged to call out 
for he)p« Hereupon the children all gathered t? 

T a the 
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the fpot, and found poor Caroline fattened by die 
gauze of her hat to a branch of white- thorn, 
from which flic could not difengage herfelf. They 
immediately took out the pins that fattened her 
hat; but, to add to her misfortunes, as her hair, 
which had been frizzled with fo much labour* was 
alio entangled with the branch of white-thorn, 
it coft her almoft a whole lock, before (he could 
be fet at liberty. Thus in an inftant, was all 
the boafted fuperftru&ure, of her head-drefs put 
into a ftate of confufion. 

After what had palled, it cannot be difficult to 
fuppofe in what manner her playmates viewed 
this accident. Inftead of confolation, of which 
Caroline ftood in much need, they could not re* 
frain laughing at the odd figure (he made, and 
did a&ually torment her with an hundred witty 
jokes. After having put her a little into order, 
they quitted her in (earch of new amufements, 
and were foon feen at the top of a neighbouring 
hill. 

Mifs Caroline found it very difficult to reach 
this hill; for her fine (hoes, that were made very 
tight, in order to fet off her feet the better, 
greatly retarded her fpecd. Nor was this the 

only 
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only inconvenience; for her ftays were drawn fi> 
clofe, that (he could not properly breathe. She 
would very willingly have gone home to change 
her drefe, in order to be more at eafej but flic 
well knew that her friends would not give up their 
amufements to pleafe her caprice. 

Her playmates having reached the fummit of 
the hill, enjoyed the beautiful profpe& that fur- 
rounded them on all fides. On one hand were 
feen verdant meadows; on the other the riches 
of the harveft, with meandring ftreams that in- 
terfered die fields, and country feats and cot- 
tages fcattered here and there. So grand a pro* 
fpe& could hot foil of delighting them, and they 
danced about with joy; while poor Caroline 
found herfelf obliged to remain below, over- 
whelmed with forrow, not being able to get up 
the hill. 

In fuch a iituation, (he had leifure enough to 
make the moft forrowful reflexions. " To what 
purpofc, (faid (he to herfelf) am I* drefled in thefe 
fine clothes? Of what a deal of pleafure da they 
debar me, and do not all my prefent fufferings 
arife merely from the poffeffion of them ?" She 
was giving up her mind to thefe diftreffing 

T 3 thoughts,. 
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thoughts, when (he fuddenly faw her friends comt 
running down the hill, and all crying out toge* 
ther as they pafled her, " Run, run, Caroline ! 
there is a terrible ftorm behind the hill, and it is 
coming towards us! Ifyoudontt make hafle^ 
your fine filk flip will be nicely foufed !" 

The fear of having her flip fpoiled recalled her 
ftrength ; (he forgot her wearinefs, pinched feet, 
and tight-laced waift, and made all the hafle (he 
could to get under cover. In fpite of all her 
efforts, however (he could not run fo faft as her 
companions, who were not incommoded by their 
drefies. Every moment produced fame obflacle 
to her fpeed: at one time, by her hoop and 
flounces in the narrow paths (he had to pafs 
through ; at another, by her train, of which the 
furzes frequently took hold; and at others, by 
Monf. Pomatum and Powder's fine fcaffbld-work 
about her head, on which the wind beat down the 
branch?* of fuch trees as (he was obliged, in her 
progrefs home, to pafs under. 

At laft^down came the ftorm with ~great fury, 

and hail and rain mixed fell in torrents. All her 

companions were fafe at home before it began, 

and none were expofed to its rage but poor Ca- 
roline, 
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roHne, wbo, indeed, got faome at laft, byt in a 
moft difaftrous condition. She had left one of 
her fine (hoes behind her in a large muddy hole, 
which, in her precipitate flight, (he had hurried 
over without obferviag; and, to fill up the mea- 
fure of her misfortunes, juft as (he had got over 
the meadow, a fudden guft of wind made free 
with her hat, and blew it into a pond of ftagnated 
and filthy water. 

So compleatly foaked was every thing (he ha£ 
on, and the heat and rain had fo glued her linen to 
her, that it was with fome difficulty they got her 
undrefied; as to her (ilk flip, it indeed afforded a 
miferaMc fpeftacle of fallen pride and vanity. 

Her mother, feeing her ift tears, jocosely faid 
to her, u My dear, (hail I have another tip made 
up for you againft to-morrow?"-— »"jOh no, 
mamma, (anfwered Caroline, luffing her) I am 
perfe&ly convinced, from experience, that fine 
clothes cannot add to the happinefs of the wearer* 
Let me again have my nice white frock, and no 
more powder and pomatum till I am at lead ten 
years older; for 1 atn afhamed of my folly and 
vanity." 

Caroline foon appeared in her former drefs, and 
with it (he recovered her ufual eafe and freedom, 

l looking 
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looking more modeft and pleafing dun the ever 
did in her gaudy finery. Her mamma did not re- 
gret the loft (he had fuitained in the wreck of the 
fillc flip, fine {hoes, and hat, fince it produced 
die means of bringing her daughter back to rca- 
fon and prudence. 
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ARTHUR AND ADRIAN) OR, TWO HEADS 
BATTER THAN ONE. 

ADRIAN had frequently heard his father fay, 
that children had but little knowledge with 
refpeft to what was the moft proper for them j 
and that the greateft proof they could give of 
their wifdom, conlifted in following the advice of 
people, who had more age and experience. This 
was a kind of doctrine Adrian did not underftand, 
or at leaft would not^ and therefore it is no won- 
der he forgot it. 

This 
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This wife and good father bad allotted him and 
his brother Arthur a convenient piece of ground, 
in order that each might be poflefled of a little 
garden, and dlfphy his knowledge and induftry in 
the Cultivation of it. They had alfo leave to fo w 
whatever feed they fhould think proper, and to 
tranfplant any tree they liked out of their father's 
garden into their own* 

Arthur remembered thofe words of his father 
which his brother Adrian bad forgotten, and 
therefore went to confuk their gardener Rufus. 
" Pray tell me, ((aid he) what is now in feafon 
to fow in my garden, and in what manner I am 
to fet about my bufinefs?" The gardener here- 
upon gave him feveral roots and feeds, fuch as 
were propereft for the feafon. Arthur inftantly 
ran, and put them in die ground, and Rufus very 
kindly, not only affifted him in the work, but 
made him acquainted with, many things neceflary 
to be known. 

Adrian* on the other hand, (hrugged up his 
{houlders at his brother's induftry, thinking he 
was taking much more pains than was neceflary* 
Rufus, not obferving this contemptuous treat* 
ment, offered him likewife his affiftance and in* 
ftruflion j but he refufed it in a. manner that fuf- 

ficicntl/ 
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ficiently betrayed his vanity and ignorance. He 
then went into his father's garden, and took from 
thence a quantity of flowers, which he imme- 
diately tranfplanted into hi* own. The gardener 
took no notice of him, but left him to do as he 
liked. 

When Adrian vifited his garden the next 
morning, all the flowers he had planted hung 
down their heads, Kke <fo many mourners at a 
funeral, and, as he plainly faw, were in a dying 
fiate* He replaced them with others from his 
father's garden ; but, on vi firing them the next 
morning, he found them perifhing like the former. 

This was a matter of grpat vexation to Adrian 

1 

who confequently became foon difgufted with this 
kind of bufinefs. He had no idea of taking fo 
much pains for the pofleffion of a few flowers, 
and therefore gave it up as an unprofitable game. 
Hence his piece of ground foon became a wilder- 
nefs of weeds and thiftles. 

Af he was looking into his brother's garden, 
about the beginning of fummer, he faw fome- 
tbing of a red colour hanging near the ground, 
which on examination, he found to be ftrawber- 
ffies, of a delicious flavour. " Ah! (faidhe) I 
fhould have planted ftrawbcrrics in my garden." 

Some 
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looting more modcft and pleating than the ever 
did in her gaudy finery. Her mamma did not re- 
gret the lofs fl»e bad fhftained in the wreck of the 
filk flip, fine flioes, and hat, fince it produced 
the means of bringing her daughter back to rea- 
fon and prudence. 
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ARTHUR AND ADRIAN) OR, TWO HSAD1 
BETTER THAN ONI. 

ADRIAN had frequently heard his father fay, 
that children had but little knowledge with 
refped to what was the moft proper for them; 
and that die greateft proof they could give of 
their wifdotn, confided in following the advice of 
people, who had more age and experience. This 
was a kind of doftrine Adrian did not understand, 
or at leaft would not, and therefore it is no won- 
der he forgot it. 

This 
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looking more modeft and pleating than flu ever 
did in her gaudy finery. Her mamma did not re- 
gret the loft flic had fultaincd in the wreck of the 
filk flip, fine (hoes, and bat, fince it produced 
die meant of bringing her daughter back to re*, 
fon and prudence. 
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ARTHUR AND ADRIAN} OR, TWO IIIADI 
BETTER THAN ONE. 

A DRIAN had frequently heard his father 67, 
•**■ that children had but little knowledge with 
refpea to what was the moft proper for themj 
and that die greateft proof they could give of 
tiwtr wifdom, confifted in following the advice of 
people, who had more age and experience. ThU 
was a kind of doarine Adrian did not underftand, 
or at leafi would not, and therefore it is no won. 

ITui 
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their govcrnefs would, if poflible, reftorc to them 
that happinefs they once pofleffed. 

Their governefs put on a very ferious counte- 
nance, and faid,' " I have obferved, my pupils, 
that you endeavour to thwart each other, and 
thereby deftroy your pleafures. In order, there- 
fore, that no fuch thing may happen again, let 
each take up her corner in this room, if the chufe 
it, and divert herfelf in what manner (he pleafes, 
provided me does not interfere with either of her 
fitters. You may immediately have recourfe to 
this mode of recreation, as you have leave to play 
till night} but remember that neither of you ftir 
from the corner in which I (hall place you." 

The little maidens, who were no way difpleafed 
with this propofal, haftened to their different 
quarters, and began to amufe themfelves each in 
her own way. Sophia commenced a conven- 
tion with her doll, or rather told her many pretty 
little ftories; but her doll had not the gift of fpeech, 
and confequently was no companion. She could 
not expe& any entertainment from her lifters, as 
they were playing, each afunder, in their refpec- 
tive*corners. 

Lucy took her battledore and fliuttlecock, but 
there were none to admire her dexterity; befides, 

(he 
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flie was not allowed to ftrike it acrois the room, 
as that would have been an invafion on one of 
her lifter's territories. She could not expe&, that 
'either of them would quit their amufements to 
oblige her. 

Harriot was very fond of her old game of -hunt 
the flipper ; but what was (he to do with the flip* 
per by herfelf; flie could only (hove it from hand 
to hand. It was in vain to hope for fuch fervice 
from her fitters, as each was amufing herfelf in 
her'affigned corner. 

Emilia, who was a very ikilful pretty houfe- 
wife, was thinking how (he might give her 
friends an entertainment, and of courfe fent out 
many things to market; but there was at prefent 
nobody near, with whom (he might confult on the 
occafion, for her fitters were amufing themielves 
each in her corner. 

Every attempt they made to find fome new 
amufement failed, and all fuppofed that a com* 
promife would be mod agreeable ; but, as mat* 
ters were carried fo far, who was firft to propofe 
it ? This each would have confidered as a humi- 
liating circumftancej they therefore kept their 
diftance, and difdainfully continued in their foli- 
tude. The day at laft doling, they returned to 

U 3 Madam 
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Madam D'Allone, and begged her to think of 
fome other amufement for them, than the ineffec-r 
tual one they had tried. 

a . I am forry, my children, (faid their gover- 
ned) to fee you all fo difcontented. I know but 
of one way to make you happy, with which you 
yourfelves were formerly acquainted, but which, 
it feems, you have forgotten. Yet, if you wifh 
once more to put it into practice, I can eafily 
bring it to your recollections." They all an- 
fwered together, as though with one voice, that 
they heartily wiftied to recoiled it, and flood at- 
tentive while their governefs was looking at them, 
in eager expectation to hear what (he had to fay. 

c< What you have loft, or at leaft forgotten, 
(replied Madam D'AUone) is that mutual love 
and friendfhip which you once had for each other, 
and whVh every fifter ought chearfully to cherifh. 
O! my deareft little friends, how have you con- 
trived to forget this, and thereby make me and 
yourfelves miferable!" 

Having uttered thefe few words, which were 
interrupted by fighs, fhe flopped fhort, while tears 
of tendernefs ftole down her cheeks. The young 
ladies appeared much difconcerted, and ftruck 
dumb with forrow and confufion. Their gover- 
nefs 
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ncfs held out her arms, and they all at once in- 
flantly rufhed towards her. They fincerely pro- 
mifed, that they would tenderly love each other 
for the future, and perfectly agree, as they for- 
merly had done," 

From this time, no idle peevibnefs troubled 
their harmonious intercourfe ; and, inftead of 
bickerings and difcontcnts among them, nothing 
was fccn but mutual condefcenfion, which de- 
lighted all who had the opportunity of being* in 
their company. May this ferve as a ufeful lefibn 
to my youthful readers, how- cafy it is for them to 
promote or difturb their own happinefs, » 
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THE BIRD'S ZGG. 

MASTER Gregory was fond of walking in 
a wood, which flood at a (bore diftance 
from his father's houfe. The wood being young, 
the trees were confequcntjy final), and placed very 
near to each other, with two or three paths be* 
tween them. As he was one day walking up and 
down, in order to reft himfelf a little, he placed 
his back againft a tree, whole ftem was quite 
(lender, and therefore all its branches (hook as 
foon 
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foon as it was touched. This milling happened 
to frighten a little bird who fprung from a neigh* 
bouring bufli, and flew into another part of the 
wood. 

Gregory was vexed to think he had difturbed 
the bird, and fixed his eyes upon the bu(h, in 
hopes of feeing it return. While he was thus at- 
tentively on the watch, he imagined he faw among 
the twifted branches fomething like a tuft of hay. 
As his curioftty was raifed to know what it was, 
he went up clofe to the hedge, and found this tuft 
of hay was -hollow, like a bowl. On putting 
afide the branches, he few fomething like little 
balls within it, which were fpotted, and of an oval 
fhape. They lay clofe to each other, on fome* 
thing very foft. " Blefs me, (faid Gregory) this 
muft be certainly what I have heard fome people 
call a bird's neft, and the balls muft be eggs* 
They are indeed lefs than our eggs, but then our 
hens are larger than thefe birds." 

He had fome thoughts, at firft, of taking away 
the whole neft ; but, upon fecond confideration, 
he contented himfelf with taking only one of the 
eggs, with which he inftantly ran home. In the 
midft of his hafte, he met his fitter. " See this 

little 



/ 
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little eg^ (faid he to her) I juft now found it in 
a neft, in which were five others." 

She defired to have it in her hand, examined it 
attentively, and then returned it to her brother. 
Atlaft they began rolling it up and down a table, 
juft as they would a 4>alk. One puflied it one 
way, and the other a different way, till at laft 
they puflied it off the table, when it fell on the 
floor and broke,. This fet them a crying, and 
each mutually accufed the other of being the caufe 
of this fad difafter. 

Their mamma happening to hear them cry^ r 
came to enquire into the caufe of it, when both 
began at once telling their forrows, and having 
beard their different ftories (he took them affecti- 
onately by the hand, and led them to a tree, whofe 
ftately bows afforded a pleafant {hade to a verdant 
bank, on which they all fet down together* 

u My dear children, (faid their mamm*) make 
yourfelve* eafy. You have broken the egg be- 
tween you> and that, to be Aire, h a misfortune; 
but it is of two trifling a nature to fuffer it to 
make you unhappy. After all, Gregory, there 
is fome room for complaint againft you, as it was 
an aft of injuftice to- rob the poor bird of its 
egg. You muft have feen how the hen places 

her 
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her eggs in a neft, on which (he fits* to warm and 
animate them. In about three weeks, from the 
eggs proceed chickens, which pierce the {hell, 
and »in a few days come and feed out of your hand* 
This egg, which you have juft now broken, had 
you left it in the neft, would have become a fort of 
chick. The bird you faw fly out of the bufh was 
probably the mother, who will, very likely, re- 
turn again, to fee what mifchief you have done 
her, and perhaps (he will forfake it altogether, 
which they frequently do when difturbed. 

<c Though the lofs is only a fingle egg, yet 
that perhaps will inform them that their habitation 
is discovered, when they have every thing to be 
afraid of from our violence. They guefs, that 
when their little ones (hall be hatched, thofe that 
robbed them of an egg, will return and feize upon 
their infant family. If this neft you have been 
robbing, for I cannot call it any thing lefs than a 
jobbery, (hould be on that account for&ken, I 
think you will be very forry for it." 

Gregory replied, that it would indeed give him 
much uneafincfs,. and feemed very forry that he 
had meddled with the egg. u But, (faid he to 
his mamma) I had not the leaft thought of what 
jou have been telling me, nor did I fuppofe there 

could 
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could be any harm in bringing it to my fifter, for 
it was principally on that account that I took it," 

His mamma replied, that (be readily believed 
him; for (be told him (he was fenfible, that he 
had too good a heart to wi(h to do mifchief mere- 
ly for the fake of tormenting others. Gregory 
was, indeed, a very good boy, and was as remark- 
able for his duty to his parents, his tender attach- 
ment to his fifter, and his univerfal benevolence 
to every one. 

The little girl obferved to her mamma, that the 
neft which her brother had (hewn her, did not, in 
any degree, refemble the fwallow's nefts that were 
feen abput the corners of the windows of fome 
houfes. u My dear, (replied her mamma) every 
neft is not alike, any more than every bird, fome 
being great and others little; fome are never 
feen to perch on trees, while others are hardly 
ever out of them ; fome are bulky and inaflive, 
others dim, and full of cunning and induftry ; the 
plumage of fome are beautiful beyond defcription, 
with an amazing variety of colours, and others 
have a plain and homely appearance ; fome fubfift 
on fruits, fome feed upon infeds, and many live 
by making a prey of, and devouring the fmaller 
birds." 

I Here 
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Here her little daughter exclaimed, « Oh, 
what wicked creatures ! I am fure I (hould think 
it no crime to deftroy the nefts of fuch unnatural 
birds !"— « Very true, (replied her mamma) and 
there are many more of your way of thinking ; 
and therefore thefe great birds who live upon the 
fmaller clafs, build their nefts in places where 
they cannot be eafily difturbed, fuch as in woods, 
in crevices of rocks, and in other places moft 
unfrequented by men, or at heights beyond our 
reach. 

" Since, therefore, my dear children, thefe 
birds are greatly different from each other, as 
well in fize as in the mode of living, and in the 
variety of their plumage, it will naturally follow, 
that their nefts muft alfo differ. The lark never 
perches on a tree, and lings only when mounting 
in the air, and builds her neft on the ground. The 
fwallow builds about the roofs of houfes, under 
what we call the eves, and fometimes in the. cor- 
ners of windows. The owl, who flies abroad only 
in the night, feeks out deferted habitations, or fome 
hollow tree, wherein to depofit her eggs ; and 
the eagles, who foar above the clouds till abfc- 
lutely out of fight, bring forth their young in th* 
cliffs of craggy rocks. Thofe birds, which fo 

X prettily 
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prettily fport round our houfes, and hop from 
branch to branch, make their nefts in trees and 
hedges. Thofe who fport on the water, and find 
their living therein, build their nefts among the 
guihes that grow on the banks. 

u We will, one fine day, take a walk into the 
tittle valley that terminates our large meadow, 
and you will there fee a number of thefe pretty 
creatures bufy in feleding the materials, of which 
they compofe their nefts. You will obferve one 
employed in carrying off a wheaten ftraw, another 
with wool or feathers in its beak, another with 
a dried leaf, and perhaps with a little mofs. You 
may frequently notice the fwallow, on the bor- 
ders of a limpid ftream, moiftening in the water 
a little bit of earth which he holds in his beak, 
and with this he builds his habitation ; and, though 
die Oirtfide of its neft is formed of hard and dur- 
able materials, the infide is lined with the fofteft 
and warmeft* There are even fome birds, who 
pull off their own feathers to make up a comfort- 
able bed, wherein to fecure their young from 
every inclemency of the dements. 

" Their nefts are made large or (mail, in pro- 
portion to the number of eggs they are to contain. 
Some birds Jiang up their nefts by akkid of thread, 

which 
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which they have the (kill to form of flax, of dif- 
ferent forts of weeds, and of the webs of fpiders* 
Others place it in the middle of a foft and gluey 
fubftance, to which they carefully fticlc many 
feathers. All birds feek retired and folitary places, 
and ufe erery endeavour to make their nefts ftrong 
and folid, to fecure them from the attacks of 
enemies of various fpecie*. 

u It is in this kind of habitation they lay their 
eggs, where the mother, and at times the father, 
fits upon them, puts every thing within them into 
motion, and at laft produces little creatures, who» 
break through their {hell, and come forth. 

u I doubt not but you have often feen a fly in 
winter, which appeared to have no life in it ; yet 
upon taking it into, your hand, the warmth pro- 
ceeding from it has brought it to life. It is nearly 
the fame thing with birds, the perfeverance of 
whofe parents, in brooding upon their eggs, con* 
verts them into living creatures* 

" While the mother is fitting, the cock is her 
conftant attendant, and amufes her with his mil* 
fie. When the young birds are hatched, the old 
ones endeavour to releafe them from the confine* 
ment of the egg. At this period, their diligence 
is redoubled, they do every thing to nourifh and 

X 2 defend 
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defend them, and are conftantly employed in that 
interefting purfuit. No diftance deters thent 
from feeking their food, of which they make an 
equal diftribution, every one receiving in his turn 
what they have been enabled to procure* So long 
as they continue young and helplefs, they con-* 
trive to procure fuch food as is adapted to their 
delicacy ; but as foon as they are grown ftronger 
by age, they provide for them food of a more folid 
nature. 

cc The pelican, which is a very large bird, is 
obliged to go a great diftance for food for its 
young, and therefore nature has provided it with 
a fort of bag, which {he fills with fuch food as 
file knows is moft agreeable to the palate of her 
young ones. She warms what (he procures, and 
by fuch means makes it fitter for their tender {to- 
rn achs. 

44 While they are thus ading the parental part, 
they feem to be forgetful of themfelves, and at- 
tentive only to their little family. On the ap- 
proach of either rain or tempefls, they haften to 
their nefts, and cover it as well as they can with 
expanded wings, thereby keeping out the wind 
and water from hurting their infant brood. All 
their nights are employed in nourUhing and keep* 

ing 
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ing them warm. The moft timorous among the 
feathered race, who will flyaway on the leaft noife 
that approaches them, and tremble at the moft 
trifling apprehenfions of danger, become ftrangers 
to fear as foon as they have a young family to 
take care of, and are infpired with courage and 
intrepidity. We fee an inftance of this in the 
common hen, who, though in general a coward, 
no fooner becomes a parent, than (he gives proofs 
of courage, and boldly ftands forth in defence of 
her young. She will face the largeft dog, and 
will not run even from a man, who fhall attempt 
to rob her of her young. 

" In nearly a fimilar manner, the little birds 
endeavour to prated their infant family. When 
an enemy approaches, they will flutter round the 
neft, will feem to call out for afliftance, will at- 
tack the invader, and purfue him. The mother 
will frequently prefer confining herfelf with them - 
to the pleafure of rambling through the woods, 
and will' not quit her little progeny." 

Here their mama ended, and her two children 
promifed they never would any more difturb thofe 
pretty feathered animals. They promifed only to' 
look at their nefts, without being fo cruel as 
to do them any harm, They faid they would be 

X 3 fatisfied 
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fatisned with gazing on them, while employed in! 
the delightful talk of attending on their young, 
and comforting and careffing their unprote&ed 
offspring. 

" My dear children, (faid their mamma) this is 
the condua you ought to purfue. Keep your re- 
solutions, and 1 (hall love you the more tenderly 
for it. Do no injury to any creature, for he who*" 
made you, made them alfo. Take no delight in 
' giving pain to the molt infignificant part of the 
creation; but endeavour, on all occasions, to 
contribute to their happinefs. 
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THE COVETOUS. BOY. 

"KT O U N G Samuel was the only fon of a ca- 
■*• pital merchant, and was tenderly beloved 
by his father. He had by no means a bad heart, 
his countenance was pleating, and his friends would 
all have been very fond of him, had he not (hewn, 
in every part of his conduit, a covetous propen- 
fity that eclipfed all his accomplishments. 

His covetous difpofition made him wifli for 

tvery thing he faw others poffeffed of, and even 

carried 
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carried him to fo great a length, that he would 
not (hare among his playmates any thing he had, 
or even let them Tee it. 

It was with little Samuel as it generally is with 
everybody elfe, that he loft more than he gained 
by his avarice. If any body gave him any fweet- 
meatl, he would get into fome private corner of 
the houfe, and there fwallow them, for fear any 
of his acquaintances (hould want part of them. 
His father, in order to cure him of this greedy 
difpofition, ufed, while he was feafKng in private, 
to give a double portion to his companions. 
He perceived this, and therefore left off hiding 
himfelf j but he no fooner fixed his eyes on any 
nicety, than he appeared ready to devour it at 
once, and purfued the hand of thofe that held it, 
as a vulture does its prey. 

From what has been already laid, his father 
may be fuppofed to be much hurt at this conduA ; 
and, in order to fave himfelf as much vexation as 
po&ble, he ceafed to give him any more niceties, 
or even have them within his houfe, fo that they 
might not at any rate be within the reach of his 
voracious fon. 

If Samuel had a pleafing toy of any kind, he 

would never (hew it, but concealed himfelf in the 

'" I enjoy- 
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enjoyment of it, without ever being happy. If 
he had any fort of fruit, he would not Ihare it 
with his playmates, but devour it in private, even 
refuting any to thofe he happened ta lore mod. 
Confequently, none of his playmates would ever 
give him a part of what they had, and feemed al- 
ways deiirous of fhunning his company. When 
he chanced to be engaged in a quarrel with any 
one, none appeared ready to take his part, not 
even when they knew him in the right; and, 
when he was in the wrong, every one joined 
againft him. , 

It one day happened, that a little boy obferved 
him with an apple in his. hand, and gave him by 
furprife a knock on the elbow, which made him. 
let the apple fall. However, he picked it up 
haftily, and in order to revenge hi mfelf on the 
boy, fet off to catch htm ; but, in running, felt 
into a hog pond, and had like to have been fuf- ' 
focated in the foil. He exerted all his power to 
get out, but to no effeS; he endeavoured, but 
without fucceeding, to prevail on his playmates 
to take hold of his hand and help him out. 

Inftead of affifting him, they, laughed at hi* 
diftrefs, and joyoufly danced about the pond, ^ 
from which he could not relieve himfelf. They * 

tol/ 
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told him to afk the affiftance of thofe, to whonr 
he had done the Jeaft kindnefs $ but, among aH 
his playmates, there was not one, whofe help he 
could demand on that fcore. At lafly one of the 
boys, who took pity on him, came forward and 
gave him hts hand, when he fafely got out. 

Samuel (hook off the mud as well as he could, 
and then, to fhew Ins gratitude to the little boy 
who had affifted him, he bit off about a quarter 
of the apple which had caufed this difafter, and 
which he never let go, and defiled htm to accept 
of it. But the boy, difgufted with fo pitiful * 
gift} took the morfel, and then flung it in his 
face ; and this ferved as a fignal for all the boys 
to fcout him. They purfued Samuel quite home, 
hooting him all the way he went. 

This was the firft time he had ever been hooted, 
and as he did not want for feeling, it threw him 
into a depth of thought. He kept out of his fa- 
ther's prefence, and confined bimfelf to his room 
for fome days. There he reafoned with himfelf 
on the caufe that could produce fuch treatment 
from his playfellows. c< For what reafon, (faid 
he to himfelf) could my little neighbour, who 
even lent me his hand to get out of the pond, 
throw the apple in my face, and fet the boys to 

hoot 
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toot me ? Why has he fo many good friends, 
«vhile I have not a fingle one V* 

On comparing the good boy's behaviour with 
his own, he foon discovered the rcafon. To be- 
oome fenfiMe of our errors is half 4he work of 

■ 

deformation. He recoUe&ed, that he had obferved 

his friend was always ready to help every one $ 

that, whenever he had any fnrif, confe&fonary, 

or the like, he feemed to fed note pleafure ia 

fliaring it with his companions, than in eating 

it himTelf, and had no kind of amusement ia 

which be did not wife every one to bear & part. 

On this fhort review of cireumftances he plainly 

perceived, wherein lay the difference between 

himfelf and this little good boy. He at laft rtfolved 

to imitate him; and the next day, filling his 

pockets with fruit, he ran up to every boy he met, 

and gave him a part of it, but he could not, on a 

fudden, give up JHfi having left a Httle in his 

pocket to eat at home in private. 

Though it is evident, that he had not yet com- 
pletely conquered his avarice, yet be was not a 
little pleafed with the advances he had made, fince 
his companions were now, on their part, more 
generous to htm 9 they {hewed themfelves muck 

more 
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more Iktfefied with his company, end admitted 
him a partner in all their little paftimes 5 they di- 
vided with him whatever they happened to have, 
and he always went home pleafed and fatisfied. 

Soon after, he made a ftill greater progrefe in 
conquering his felfifh difpofition ; for he pulled 
out of his pocket every thing he had, and divided 
it into as many fhares as there were mouths to 
eat it, without referving any more than an equal 
part for himfelf. Indeed, it was the general opi- 
nion of the boys, that his own fliare was the leaft. 
This day he was much more fatisfied than before, 
and went home'gay and cheerful. 

By purfuing this conduct, he foon acquired a 
general? habit, and became liberal even to thofe 
who had nothing to give in return* He con- 
sequently acquired the love and efteem of his 
companions, who no fooner faw him than they 
ran to meet him with joyful countenances, and 
made his pleafure their own. Thus, inftead of 
being miferable and wretched through avarice, 
he became completely happy in the practice of 
jaenerofity. 

His father was undoubtedly highly pleafed 
With this change, and tenderly embracing him, 

promifed 
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promifed to refute him nothing in future that 
might add to his pleafiire and delight. Samuel 
hereby learned in what true bappinefs con- 
Ms. 
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DISSIPATION THE CERTAIN ROAD TO 
RUIN. 

A Young man, whole name was Humphries, 
was a dull companion, but an excellent 
workman. Nothing ran in his head fo much as 
the wiih to become a matter, but he had not 
money to gratify that wiih. A merchant, how- 
ever, who was well acquainted with his industry, 
lent him an hundred pounds, in order-that he 
might open fliop in a proper ftile. 

It 
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It will from hence naturally follow, that Hum- 
phries thought himfelf one of the happieft men in 
the world. He fuppofed his warehoufe already 
filled with good§, he reckoned how many cufto- 
mers would crowd to buy them, and what would 
be his profits thereon. 

In the midft of thefe extravagant flights of 
fancy, he perceived an alehoufe. u Come, (faid 
he, on entering it) I will indulge myfelf with 
fpending one fixpence of this money." He hefi- 
tated, however, fome few moments, about calling 
for punch, which was his favourite liauor, as his 
confcience loudly told him, that his time for en- 
joyment ought to be at fome diftance, and not 
till he had paid his friend the money he had bor- 
rowed 5 that it would not be honeft in him, at 
prefent, to expend a farthing of that money but 
in abfolute neceffaries. With thefe right ideas 
he was nearly leaving the alehoufe ; but, bethink- 
ing himfelf, on the other hand, that if he fpent a 
fixpence of his money, he fhould ftill have an 
hundred pounds all but that fixpence, that fuch a 
fum was fully fufficient to fet him up in trade, 
and that a Angle half-hour's induftry would amply 
make amends for fuch a trifling pleafure as he 
wifhed then to enjoy. 

Ya He 
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He called for his punch, and the firft glafs ba- 
nished all his former qualms, little thinking that 
fuch a conduit would, by infenfible degrees, open 
a way to his ruin. The next day, he recolle&ed 
die pleafures of the former glafs, and found it eafy 
to reconcile his confcience to the fpending of an- 
other fixpence. He kney he fhould ftill have an 
hundred pounds left all but one {hilling. 

The love of liquor had at lad completely con- 
quered him> and every fucceeding day he con- 
ftan.dy returned to his favourite akhoufe, and gra- 
dually increafed his quantity, till he fpent two 
{hillings and fixpence at each fitting. Here he 
feemed to make a ftand, and every time he went 
he confoled hirofelf with frying, that he waa 
{pending only half-a-prown, and that he need not 
fear but he fliould have enough to carry on his 
trade. 

By this delufive way of reasoning, he fiknced 
the prudent whifpers of confcience, which would 
fometimes, in fpite even of liquor, break in upon 
him, and remind him, that the proper ufe of mo- 
ney confifted in prudently applying every part of 
it to advantageous purpofes. 

Thus you fee how the human mind is led into 

dcftru&ive extravagancies by infenfible degrees, 

4 Induftry 
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Induftry had no longer any charms to allure him,, 
being blindly perfuaded, that the money he had 
borrowed would prove an inexhauftible refource 
for all his extravagance. He was at laft con- 
vinced, and his convi&ion fuddenly fell on him 
like a clap of thunder, that he could not recover 
the effefls of his preceding diffipation, and that 
his generous benefa&or would have little inclina- 
tion to lend another hundred pounds to a man, 
who had fo fhamefully abufed his kindnefs in the 
firft inftance. 

Entirely overcome with fhame and confufiony. 
his recourfe to hard drinking, merely to quiet his 
confcience and reflections, ferved only to bring 
on his ruin the fooner. At laft, the fatal moment 
arrived, when quite difgufted at the thought of 
induftry, and becoming an objeA of horror even 
to himfelf, life became infupportable, and nothing 
prefented themfelves to him but fcenes of poverty,, 
defolation, and remorfe. 

Overtaken by defpair r he fled from his coun- 
try, and joined a gang of fmugglers,. whofc la- 
vages were dreaded through every town and vil- 
lage on the coaft. Heaven, however, did not 
. permit thefe iniquities to have a long reign ; for 

Y3 *di& 
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a difgracenil death foon put a period to the exift- 
ence of this unhappy wretch. 

Alas ! had he iiftened to the firft dictates of 
rf afon, and been wrought upon by the reproaches 
of bis conscience, he might have been eafy and 
happy in bis fituarioo, and have comfortably en- 
joyed the repofe of a reputable old age, inftead of 
coming to that deplorable end, which is the cer- 
tain rewwd of vice and folly. 
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CALUMNY AND SCANDAL GREAT ENEMIES 
TO SOCIETY. , 

THOUGH Maria was of a tolerable good 
temper, yet fhc had contracted a mo ft mif- 
chievous vice, and that was calumny. When- 
ever (he. fancied (he faw any thing amifs in others, 
though they were her molt intimate friends, flie 
feemed to take pleafure in publifhing it to the 
world. 

The 
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The inexperience of her age frequently led her 
to afcribe indifferent a&ions to improper motives, 
and a fingle word, or volatility of difpofitiori, was 
fufficient to raife in her breaft the worftfufpicions, 
with which, as foon as fhe had formed them, fbe 
would run into company, and there publifh them 
as indubitable fails. 

As (he was never at a lofs for embellifliments 
from her own fancy, in order to make her tales 
appear the more plaufible, it may eafily be fup~ 
pofed what mifchief fuch a conduit was capable 
of producing* In a little time, all the families 
in her neighbourhood were fet together by the 
ears, and the feeds of difcord foon after fprung up 
among individuals ; hufbands and wives, brothers 
and fitters, matters and fervants, commenced per. 
petual variance between each other. All on a 
fudden, mutual confidence feeraed to be loft in 
every place where Maria vifited. 

Matters at laft were carried fo far, that every 
one fhut their doors againft her, as they would 
have done againft any one tainted with the 
plague ; but neither hatred or humiliation could 
reform a vice, which cuttom and prejudice had fo 
deeply rivetted in her heart. This glorious work 

of 
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•F reformation was referred for Angelica, her 
coufin, who was the only one left that would keep 
her company, and who lived in hopes that (he 
fhould in the end be able to convince her of her 
ruinous conduct. 

Maria went one day to fee her coufin, and en- 
tertained her as ufual with a long recital of fcan- 
dal againft their common friends, though (he well 
knew that fuch tales were difagreeable to Ange- 
lica. " And now, my dear, (fa id Maria, having 
flopped for want of breath) your turn is come to 
tell me fomething. You fee fuch a variety of 
company, that you farely muft be acquainted with 
a number of anecdotes." 

" My dear Maria, (anfwered Angelica) when* 
ever I vifrt my friends, it is for die fake of en- 
joying their company; and I am too fenfible of 
my own intereft to forfeit their efteem by expof- 
ing their defe&s. Indeed, I am fenfible of fo 
many errors in myfelf, and find it fo difficult to 
correct them, that I have no leifure to contem. 
plate the imperfections of others. Having every 
reafon to wilh for their candour and indulgence, 
I readily grant them mine ; and my attention is 
conftantly turned to difcovtr what is commend- 
able 
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able in them, in order that I may make fuch" 
perfections my own. Before we prefume to cen- 
fure others, we ought to be certain that we have 
no faults ourfelves. I cannot, therefore, but con- 
gratulate you on that faultlefs ftate, which I ant 
fo .unhappy as to want* Continue, my dear 
Maria, this employment of a charitable cenfor, 
who would lead the world to virtue by expofing 
the deformity of vice, and you cannot fail of meet- 
ing your deferts." 

Maria well knew how much (he was the pub- 
lic object of averfion and difguft, and therefore 
could not help feeling the irony of Angelica* 
From that day, (he began very fer iouffly to refle& 
on the danger of her indifcretion, and trembling 
at the recplle&ion of thofe mifchiefs (he had' 
caufed, determined to prevent their progrefs. 

She found it difficult to throw off the cuftom 
{he had long indulged of viewing things on the 
word fide of the queftion. At laft, however, 
(be became fo perfefily reformed, that (he ftudied 
only the pldafing parts of characters, and was 
never heard to fpeak ill of any one. 

Maria became more and more convinced of 
the pernicious confequences that arife from ex- 
pofing 
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poling the faults of others, and began to feci tho- 
pleafing fatisfaftion of univerfal chanty. My 
dear children, fliun the voice of fcandal, and ftill 

more being the authors of it, as you would plague, 

peftilencc, and famine. 
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CLARlSSAi OR, THE GRATEFUL ORPHAN. 

*Tp H E amiaUe Dorinda, feon after the mif- 
fortune of loling her hufband, was fo un- 
happy as to have a law-fuit determined to her 
di fad vantage, and thereby loft great part of her 
pofleffions, which were taken from her with the 
moft unrelenting hand. This reduced her to the 
neceffity of felling all her furniture, and the 
greater part of her jewels. The produce of thefe 
were placed in the hands of a banker, and retired 
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io a village, where fhe could live much cheaper 
than in the metropolis, and with tolerable de- 
cency. 

She had not pafled more than two months in 
this retreat, when information was brought her 
that her banker had failed in trade, and confe- 
quently all her money was loft. Judge what 
muft be the horrors of her fituation! Sicknefs 
and grief had fo debilitated her conftitution, that 
fhe was unable to do any kind of work, whereby 
to procure a fubfiftence ; and, after having pafled 
her youth in eafe and pleafure, (he had no re- 
fburces left in the evening of her life, but that of 
a workhoufe,or common beggary. 

Not one of her acquaintance would fee her, 
Itor condefcend to take the lead intereft in her 
fuffe rings. Being brought by her hufband from 
a foreign country, (he had no friends to fly to 
for affiftance, except a diftant relation whom 
fhe had brought with her to England, arid who, 
by her hufband's credit, gained great riches ; but 
this man's avarice was greater than his wealth, 
and there was little charity to be expe&ed from a 
man, who denied himfelf the common neceffaries 
of life. 

Z Affliftcd 



Afflided virtue, however, always finds refburce 
iit the bounteous hands of Providence, and fhe 
found the means of fubfiftence where fhe little ex- 
pend it. Iii the former days of ber profperky, 
file had adopted a female orphan, whofe name was 
Clarifla, who now became her gau&an and pro- 
te&or. Clarifla had a grateful heart : flie wept 
for the misfortunes of her friend, but (he rejoiced 
at the thoughts of having an opportunity to fhew 
her gratitude.. 

When Dorinda mentioned her defign of feek- 
mg refuge in a parifh workhoufe, <c No, (faid 
Clarifla) you fhall never leave me. From your 
tendernefs I formerly received the indulgences of 
a beloved child; and, if in your profperity I 
thought myfelf happy in the idea of being fo 
nearly related to you, by adoption, I ftffi think it 
more fo now I fee you in adverfity. Thank 
.Heaven and your adoption for my comfortable 
Situation! your maternal conduct was amply dis- 
played in teaching me all the neceflary female 
arts; and I am happy in the refle&ion, that I can 
make ufe of my knowledge for your fake. „ With 
health and coprage, I fear not being able to pro- 
cure for us both at leaft a comfortable living*" 

This 



i 
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This generous offer exceedingly affe&ed the 
ttnhappy widow, who embraced Clarifia, and with 
joy accepted of her propofal. This amiable girV 
in her turn, became the mother, by adoption, of 
,her former benefa&refs. Not contented with feed- 
ing her with the produce of an unremitted labour, 
(he confoled her in affii&ion, attended her in fick- 
nefs, and endeavoured, by the tendereft methods, 
to foften the iron hand of Fortune; 
_ For two years did the conftancy and ardour of 
Glarifia continue with unwearied attention, anil 
her only happinefs feemed to confift in promoting 
jthat of her friend. At the end of that period, 
when death relieved the unhappy Dorinda from 
the cares and troubles of this life, (he fincerely 
.lamented her death,, and bewailed it as a grievous 
Jtiisfortune. 

_ A fliort time after died alfo the relation .of 
Dorinda, of whom we have lately fpoken, and 
who had (hewn himfelf fo fhamefully infenfible to 
every claim of gratitude and kindred. As he 
couH not carry his riches with him, he fuppofed 
it would be making fome atonement for his un- 
generous conduft, by leaving the injured Dorinda 
every thing he poffefled. Alas ! it carjie too la|e, 
fofcifce was no more ! 

Z 2 The 
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Tbe amiable Dorindahad not, before her death 
the confolation of knowing that fuch a change 
had happened in her fortune, as in that cafe Ok 
might have eafily turned it to the advantage of the 
generous Clarifla. This large fortune, therefore, 
for want of an heir, fell to the king; but Provi- 
dence fo directed it, that the generous conduct of 
the orphan to her benefactrefs reached the ears of 
the prince. " Ah! then, ((aid he) foe merits 
this inheritance! I renounce my right in her fa- 
vour, and fhall be happy in being her father and 
friend." 

This generous aft of the king was applauded 
by the whole nation; and Clarifla, having thus 
received fo glorious a reward for her gratitude, 
employed it in the maintenance of orphans, fuch 
as (he herfelf had been. It was the fummit of 
her delight, to infpire them with fentiments fimi- 
lar ta thofe file herfelf pollened. 
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RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL, THE NOBLEST 
REVENGE. 

■* T WILL be revenged of him, that I will, 
-^ and make bim heartily repent it," faid lit- 
tle Philip to himfelf, with a countenance quite 
:red with anger. His mind was To engaged, that 
. as he walked along, he did not fee his dear friend 
Stephen, who happened at that inftant to meet 
him, and consequently heard what he had faid. 

Z 3 " Who 
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c< Who is that, (faid Stephen) that you intend 
to be revenged on ?" Philip, as though awaken- 
ed from a dream, flopped fliort, and looking at 
his friend foon refumed the fmile that was na- 
tural to his countenance. " Ah ! (fatd he) come 
with me, my friend, and you fhall fee whom I 
will be revenged on. I believe you remember 
my fupple jack, a very pretty little cane, which 
my father gave me. You fee it is how all in 
pieces. It was farmer Robinfon's fan, who lives 
in yonder thatched cottage, that reduced it to this 
worthlefs ftate." 

Stephen very coolly aflced him, what induced 
the farmer's fon to break it. M I was walking 
very peaceably along, (replied Philip) and was 
playing with my cane, by twitting it round my 
body. By fome accident or other, one of the 
two ends got out of my hand when I was oppo- 
fite the gate juft by the wooden bridge, and 
where the little mifcreant had put down a pitcher 
full of water, which he was carrying home from 
the well. It fo happened, that my cane, in 
fpringing, overfet the pitcher, but did not break 
it. He came up clofe to me, and began to call 
me names, when I afiured him I did not intend 
any harm, what I had done was by accident, and 

I was 
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I was very forry for it. Without paying any re- 
gard to what I faid, he inftantly feized my fupple 
jack, and twitted it as you here fee; but 1 will 
make him heartily repent it.*' 

« c To be fure y (Paid -Stephen) he is a very 
wicked boy, and is already very properly punifhed 
for it, fince nobody likes him, nor will do any 
thing for him. He finds it very difficult to get 
any companion to play with him, and if he at- 
tempts to intrude himfelf into their company, 
they will all inftantly leave him. To confider 
this properly, I think, fhould be fufficient revenge 
for you.** 

w All this is true, (replied Philip) but he has 
broken my cane. It was a prefent from my papa, 
and a very pretty cane you know it was. My 
father will perhaps afk me what is become of it; 
and, as he will fuppofe I have carelefsly loft his 
prefent, he will probably be angry with me, of 
which this little faucy fellow will be the caufe. 
1 offered to fill his pitcher again, having knocked 
it down by accident— I will be revenged." 

<c My dear friend, (faid Stephen) I think you 
will aft better in not minding him, as your con- 
tempt will be the beft punifhment you can inflift 
©a him. He is not upon a level with you, and 

you 
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you may be aflured that he .will always be able to 
do more mifchief to you, than you would choofe 
to do him. And now I think of it, I will tell you 
what happened to him not long fince. 
, ** Very unluckily for him, he chanced to fee 
a bee hovering about a flower, which he caught; 
and was going to pull off its wings out of fport, 
when the animal found means to fting him, am) 
then flew away in fafety to the hive* The pain 
put him into a mod furious paffion, and, like 
you, he vowed to take a fevere revenge. He ac- 
cordingly procured a little hazle ftick, and thruft 
it through the hole into the bee- hive, twitting it 
about therein. By thefe means, he killed feveral 
of the little animals; but, in an inftant, all the 
fwarm ifliied out, and falling upon him, flung him 
in a thoufand different places. You will natu* 

« 

rally fuppofc that he uttered the mod piercing 
cries, and rolled upon the ground in the excefs of 
his agony. His father ran to him, but could not, 
without the greateft difficulty, put the bees to 
flight, after having ftung him fo feverely, that he 
was confined feveral days to his bed. 

tt Thus, you fee, he was not very fuccefsful 
in his purfuit of revenge. I would advife you 
therefore to pafs over his infult, and leave others 

to 
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to punifli him, without your taking any part in 
it. Befides, he is a wicked boy, and much 
ftronger than you are ; fo that your ability to ob- 
tain revenge may be doubtful." 

w I muft own, (replied Philip) that your advice 
fcems very good. So come along with me, 
and I will go and tell my father the whole matter, 
and I think he will not be angry with me. It is 
not the cane that I value on any other confidera- 
tion than that it was my father's prefent, and I 
would wifh to convince him that I take care of 
every thing he gives me." He and his friend 
then went together, and Philip told his father 
what had happened, who thanked Stephen for the 
good advice he-had given* his ibn v and£ave Philip 
anothef Cfcne exa&ly like die firft. % . 

A few days afterwards, Philip law this ill-na- 
tured boy fall as he was carrying borne a very 
- heavy log of wood, which he could not get up 
again. Philip ran to him, and replaced it on his 
fhoulder. 

Young Robinfon was quite afhamed at the 
thought of having received this kind affiftance 
from a youth he had treated fo badly, and heartily 
repented of his behaviour. Philip went home 

quite 
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quite basted, Co think he had affifted one he dW 
aot love, ind from pve modves of tendemefs and 
haaanitj. « This, (bid he) is the nobfeft ven- 
geance I could take, in returning good for evil." - 
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CREV HAIRS MADE HAPPY, 

OPPOSITE to the houfe in which Char- 
lotte's parents lived, was a little opening, ■ 
ornamented with a grafs- plot, and overfhadecl 
by a venerable tree, commanding an exteniive 
view before it. On this delightful (pot, Charlotte 
ufed frequently to fit in her little chair, while em- 
ployed in knitting (lockings for her. mamma. 

At 
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As (he was one day thus employed, (he faw m 
poor old man advancing very flowly towards her. 
His hair was as white as Giver, and his back bent 
with age ; he fupported himfelf by a (tick, and 
feemed to walk with great dfftculty. " Poor 
man, {fiud Charlotte, looking at him tnoft ten- 
derly) he feems to be very much in pain, and 
perhaps is very poor, which are two dreadful 
evils!" 

She alfo &w a number of boys, who were fol- 
lowing clofc behind this poor old man.. They 
patted jokes upon his threadbare coat, which had 
very long fldrts, and fhort fleeves, contrary to 
the fa&ion of thofe days. His hat, which was 
quite rufty, did not efcape theif notice; his 
cheeks were hollow and his body thin* Thefe 
wicked boys no fooner faw him, than they all 
burft out a laughing. A ftone lay in his way, 
which he did not perceive, and over it he (tumbled, 
and had like to have fallen. This afforded them 
fport, and they laughed loudly; but it gave great 
pain to the poor old man, who uttered a deep 

figh. 

" I once was as young as you are, (faid he to 
the boys) but I did not laugh at the infirmities of 
age as you do« The day will come in which you 

I will 
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^frill U old yourlelves, and every day is bringing 
ypu forward to that period. You will then be 
fenfible of the impropriety of your prefent con- 
4¥#«" Waving thus ipbken, he endeavoured tp 
hobble on again, and njade a fecond ftumble f 
ivhep, in ftruggjing to feve hiipfejjf from falling, 
he dropped his cane, and down he fell. On thi$ 
the picked boys renewed their lajygh, and highly 
•enjoyed bis misfortune. 

Charlotte, who had feen every thing that ha<J 
palled, could not help pitying the old man's fitua- 
£ion, and therefore putting down her flocking oa 
the chair, ran towards him, picked up the cane 
and gave it him, and then taking bold of his Qthflb 
arm, as if (he had been as ftrong as a woman, 
advifed hipi to lean upon her, and not mind any 
thing the boys might fay to him. 

The poor old man looking at ber very earneft* 
ly, " Sweet child, (iaid be) how good you are ! 
This kindnefs makes me in a moment forget al| 
the ill behaviour of thofe naughty boys. May 
you ever be happy." They then walked on 
together; but the boys being probably made 
aibamed of their cond/i& by the behaviour of 
Charlotte, followed the old man no further* 

A a While 
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While the boys were turning about, one of 
them fell down alfo, and all the reft began laugh- 
ing, as the^ had before done at the old man. He 
was very angry with them on that account, and 
as foon as he got up, ran after his companions, 
pelting them with ftones. He inftantly became 
convinced how unjuft it was to laugh at the dif- 
trefles of another, and formed a refolution, for 
the future, never to laugh at any perfon's pain: 
He followed the old man he had been laughing at, 
though at fome dtftaftce, wifhing for an opportu- 
nity to do him fome favour, by way of atonement, 
for what he had done. 

The good old man, in the mean time, by the 
kind affiftance of Charlotte, proceeded with flow 
but fure fteps. She aflced him to ftop and reft 
himfelf a little, and told him, that her houfe was 
that before him. * ( Pray flay, (faid (he) and fit 
a little under that large tree. My parents, in- 
- deed, are not at home, and therefore you will not 
be fo well treated ; yet it will be a little reft to 
you." 

The old man accepted Charlotte's offer. She 
brought him out a chair, and then fetched fome 
bread and cheefe and good fmall beer, which was 
jdl the pretty maid could get at. He thanked her 

i very 
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very kindly, and then entered into conversion 
with her, 

€( I find, my dear, (faid he) you have parents* 
I doubt not but you love them, and they love 
you. They muft be very happy, and may they 
always continue to be fo!" 

u And pray, good old man, (/aid Charlotte) 
I fuppofe you have got children*"— ■" I had a foa 
(replied he) who lived in London, loved me ten- 
derly, and frequently came to fee me; but, alas! 
he is now dead, and I am left difconfolate. His 
widow, indeed, is rich ; but (he aflumes the cha- 
racter of the lady, and thinks it beneath her to en- 
quire whether I be dead or livings as (he does not 
wifli it to be known, that her hufband's father is 
a peafant." 

Charlotte was much affe&ed, and could hardly 
believe that fuch cruel people exifted. u Ah! 
certain I am, ((aid (he) that my dear mother 
would not behave fo cruelly*" He then rofe and 
thanked Charlotte with a bleffing; but (he was 
determined not to leave him, till (he had accom- 
panied him a little way further. 

As.they walked on, they faw the little b y who 
had been following them; for he run on fome 
way before, and was then fitting on the grafs. 

A a a . When 
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When they looked upon him he caft hi4 eye* 
downwards, got up after they had palled,, and fbl* 
lowed them again, Charlotte obferved him, but 
laid nothing* 

She afked the old man if he lived alone. " No^ 
little lady, (anfwered he) I have a cottage on the 
other fide of that meadow, feated in the middle 
ef a little garden, with an orchard and a fmaft 
field. An old neighbour whoffe cottage fell dowfc 
through age, lives with me, and eultif ates toy 
ground. He is an honeft man, and I am perfo&jr 
eafy in his fociety; but the lofi 6f tnf ftm ftiH 
bears hard upon me, nor hare I the happineft t* 
fee any of his children, \tho muft by this time 
bait? forgotten ine/* 

Thcfc complaints touched the heart 6f Ghtf* 
lotte, who told him, that fhe *nd her Mother 
would come and fee him. Th£ fcAfMky tad 
kifldnefs of this little girl fetved only to ftggr*. 
Vatt his grief, by bringing to his mind the loft hi 
had fuftained in his fon. Teats came in his eyes*. 
when he pulled Outhis handkerchief to Wipe them; 
and,inftead of again putting it into his pocket, in 
the agitation of his mind, it flipped afide, and fell 
unnoticed by him or Charlotte. 

The 
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The llttte toy* Who followed them, faw the 

^handkerchief fail) ran to piek it up, and gave it the 

told man, faying, "Here,- good old man, you 

dropped your handkerchief, and here it is."— 

" Thank you heartily* my little friend, (faid the 

old man). Here is a good-natured lad, who does 

not ridkule old age, nor laugh at the afflictions 

that attend it. You will certainly become an 

traneft man* Come both of you to my habitation, 

and I trill give you feme milk/' They had no 

fooner reached- the old titan'* cottage than he 

brought out fame milk, and the beft bread he had,. 

which, though coarfe, was good* They all fat 

down upon thd grafs, and made a comfortable re- 

paft. However, Charlotte began, to be afraid her 

parents might come home, and be uneafy at her 

abferice; and the little boy wfefr forty to go, but 

was ftdly afraid, ihould he ftay, of being folded 

by his ipotben 

lc This mother of your**, (fiud &e old man) 
muft be very crofs to fcold you."—" She it not 
always fo» (replied the boy) but though (he loves 
me, (he makes me feat her."*-" And your father ?" 
"Oh, I fcarcely knew him* he having been dead 
thefe four years."—" Dead thefe four years! 
(interrupted the old man,, and fixing his eyes at- 
tentively 
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tentively on the boy). Is it poffible that I fiave 
fomc recolle&ion of four features ? Can it be lit- 
tle Francis !"—**■ Yes, yes,. Francis is my name/* 

For a few moments the old man flood motton- 
fefs, and with an altered voice,- his eyes fwim- 
ming with tears, cried out, ** My dear Francis^ 
you do not recoiled your grandfather! Embrace 
me! You have got the very features of my fonl 
My deareft child? you was not thinking of me I 
My fon affe&ionately loved me, and his fon will 
love me alfo. My old age will not be fo mifen- 
able as I expe&ed, and the evening of my life will 
not paft "without fome joy. I fhaft depart in 
peace!— —But I forget, that by detaining you, I 
may expofe you to your mother's anger. Go^ 
my dear child r for I do not wiih that my joy ihould 
coft you* tears. Go, love your mother, and obey 
her commands*, even, though you fliould not come 
and fee me. Come and fee me if you can; but 
do not difobey or tell a ftory on any account." 

He then turned to Charlotte, and feid, though 
he then did not wifli her to ftay,. for fear of of- 
fending her parents, yet he hoped (he would come 
again. He then difmiffed them, giving them a 
hearty bleffing, and the two children walked away 
tund in hand. Charlotte got home fafe before 

her 
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her parents, who were not longafter her, when flie 
told them every thing that had palled, which fur- 
riifhed an agreeable conversation For the evening* 

The next day, they all went to fee the good old 
man, and afterwards frequently repeated their vifits. 
Francis alfo came to fee his grandfather, who was 
rejoiced to hear him fpeak, and to receive his af- 
fectionate carefies. Francis, on his fide, was 
equally rejoiced, excepting when he did not meet 
with Charlotte; for then he went home forrowful 
and fad. 

The nearer Francis arrived to manhood, the 
more his affections for Charlotte encreafed ; and - 
accordingly, when he was old enough to marry, he 
would think of no other woman, though me was 
not rich. The old man lived to fee them married 
and happy, and then finally clofed his eyes in 
peace. 
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